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Is it 

ruining our 

teen-agers? 
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Here’s a new kind of fun on wheels 
called PLYMOUTH 7°59. A spirited 
that takes off at the touch of 
a button (Torquek lite does away with 
old-fashioned gear selectors!). A 
high-performer that moves like 
lightning at the nudge of a toe (V-8 
Plymouth 


beaut 


or oul front!) 


~ 


PLYMOUTH 


Vimmmmmm! If ever a car was meant to make 
heads turn, Plymouth’s the one! Its raey, 
rakish new style steals the show wherever you 


» sleek Furs 


and everything in-between, 


vo. That new glamour-mesh grill 
“Sport Deck.” 
gives you real pleasure just to see a new 1959 


Plymouth. Even more pleasure to be seen in! 


Look inside, 


Plymouth 


outside, topside, undersidé! 
"99 is really different. It brings you 
features other cars wish they had. New trend- 
setting, swing-out front swivel seats, for 
instance. New improved, smoother-than-ever 
Torsion-AIRE Ride! New advanced push- 
/ button heater. So come on! Put yourself in 
the driver’s seat and take a °59 Plymouth for 


@ =a road-trial. You'll want to stay there! 


Cnrysier Corporation of Canada, Lirnited 
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MACLEAN’S 


PREVIEW 


A LOOK 


AT TOMORROW IN TERMS OF TODAY 


Many pill “cures” phony: crackdown coming 
New Ivy League look in work clothes for men 


CANADIANS ARE SWALLOWING TOO MANY worthless pills for 
their own good, the Department of National Health and Welfare has 
decided. It’s going to crack down on the promotion and sale of phony 


nostrums 


an estimated $30-million-a-year business in Canada. 


The 


department has released a new list of diseases and disabilities for which 
cures cannot be claimed in advertising: cancer, obesity, epilepsy, goitre, 
diabetes, heart disease, TB, ulcers, VD, Bright’s disease, dropsy, gangrene, 
polio, ‘flu, pleurisy, scarlet fever, diphtheria, kidney or bladder stones, sex 
impotence, smallpox, trachoma, spinal meningitis, tumors and typhoid. One 
firm advertising a “diabetes cure” has been prosecuted. The cure: 


sassafras, sugar and water. 


artistic interests as National Ballet. 


WALKER 


MOST BUSINESSMEN ONLY DREAM about playing 
the role of show-business angel and impresario. 
businessman Hugh P. Walker will be paid for it when 
O'Keefe auditorium, Canada’s biggest opera house, opens 
in Septeraber 1960. Walker is being yanked from his 

job as executive assistant to industrialist E. P. Taylor to 
shop for and book ali attractions for the theatre. 
Background: Cambridge, chemicals, breweries and such 
Preferences? “I 

can’t see us bringing in a circus,” says an aide. 


Toronto 


CANADA’S MOST UNUSUAL SUMMER THEATRE will sprout next 
summer in Quebec City’s lovable Lower Town. The plan: a mountainside 
playhouse with playgoers sitting on steps of an outdoor staircase on 
Céte de la Montagne and watching plays performed on a makeshift stage 
at the bottom. Steps will seat 560 people who'll pay 25c to watch two 
plays an evening—all profit. The city has told director Jacques Rioux 


he won’t have to pay rent. 


WILL THE U.S. NAVY BE THE NEXT permanent settler in Canada’s 
Arctic—on the heels of the U.S. air force? There's a chance, says 

writer Knowlton Nash, reporting to Maclean’s from Washington. “With 
the success of the Nautilus and Skate under Arctic ice, the navy is convinced 
the Arctic may become the playground of nuclear subs. Navy officials 

talk of 100 subs under Arctic ice. Congress has voted $1 billion to build 


nine.” 


Nash quotes Sen. Henry Jackson (Wash.): “If the Reds could 


destroy America we could still have enough subs under the icecap to 


destroy Russia.” 


PRIZE CHRISTMAS CARDS next season will come from 
Santa’s own bailiwick. Sample cards are now being printed 
in Ottawa from store cuts by Eskimos at Cape Dorset. It’s 
a brand-new project initiated by Arctic artist James Huston, 
The selection so far includes 12 cards in the chaste style 
of popular Eskimo soapstone carvings of figures and ani- 
mals. Most popular in previews: Niglik (Canada geese) 
by Eskimo sculptor Kumuak. Eskimos will collect royal- 
ties on the sales. 


NIGLIKS 


WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS are going to look pretty drab alongside steel 
riggers and pipe-fitters, whose higher wages are now bringing about a 
minor revolution in work clothing. “A worker making $125 a week feels 

he doesn’t have to wear blue jeans,” says one manufacturer. Steet riggers 
are going to trousers in polished twills in such colors as forest green, 

wheat and suntan. Shirts are sateen in Ivy League patterns. Is there an 
additional safety factor in bright colors? Not much, says a Toronto safety 


engineer. “Mostly it’s to impress the girls.” 


MONTREAL’S ALREADY RAISING STEAM to blast the federal 
government if the city fails to get the lion’s share of attention in the 
Seaway opening and royal visit. (Cornwall has been mentioned most as 
site for the formal opening.) “Montreal will not be overlooked,” says 


Transport Minister George Hees. 


But up to this month Montreal attempts 


to find out what its role will be had been ignored by Ottawa. Reason: 
nobody in the cabinet could okay plans until Prime Minister Diefenbaker 


got home from his world tour. 
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QUEEN’S NEW PHOTOGRAPHER 


IF THE QUEEN 
shows up to open 
the Seaway in a 
wardrobe of sum- 
mer - pastels you 
can credit Toronto 
photographer Don 
McKague with an- 
other notable 
scoop. The _ first 
thing McKague did 
when he was re- 
cently appointed 
by the federal gov- 
ernment to take 
official photos for 
the royal tour was consult leading 
fashion experts. Then he dropped a 
hint to Palace press secretary Esmond 
Butler that he'd like the Queen to pose 
for him in summer pastels. 

At this writing, McKague hadn't 
learned the royal reaction to his sugges- 
tion—for audacity it just about matched 
Yousuf Karsh’s act of plucking a cigar 
from Churchill's mouth. But those fami- 
liar. with his leap from obscurity to 
eminence among Canadian photogra- 
phers in a few years wouldn't be sur- 
prised if he got what he went after. He’s 
made a habit of it. 

Virtually unknown a year ago, Mc- 
Kague snatched the job of photograph- 
ing the Queen from seven others whose 
memes were put up, including Karsh. 


McKAGUE 
$500 a shot? 


2 
[ 


How McKague got job 
What it will bring him 


A wavy-haired, quiet, somewhat shy 
37, he hired a press agent to make him 
better known. Then he systematically 
photographed members of the Supreme 
Court, the federal cabinet, Prime Min- 
ister Diefenbaker and Governor-Gene- 
ral Massey. When names for the royal 
assignment went before a six-man cabi- 
net committee for selection, McKague’s 
was understandably familiar. He'd 
photographed five of thern in recent 
months. 

McKague got his reward in mid- 
December: a 1%-hour sitting by the 
Queen and Prince Philip in Buckingham 
Palace. He took along two cameras (one 
for color, one for black-and-white) and 
a strict set of ground rules laid down by 
the Paiace: only one costume change— 
from day to evenmg dress; the Palace 
would provide stand-ins, stepstools, 
stepladders and red velvet for draping; 
McKague would not be allowed a pic- 
ture of himself snapping the Queen; no 
pictures would be released until just 
before the tour. 

What’s in it for McKague? $100 a 
day plus expenses for the duration of 
the assignment, but much more than 
that afterward. McKague, who 10 years 
ago was shooting pictures in his base- 
ment for a few dollars, now charges 
$150 a sitting. He expects to raise that 
to $500—the level of Karsh and other 
photographic giants.—BARBARA MOON 


FUTURE PHONES ste 


ALTHOUGH SOME may be a long 
way in the future, look for new—and 
radical—changes in your telephone. 
Here are a few of the most-likely-to- 
succeed inventions being tested by Bell: 
Wrist phone: With the development of 
the transistor, tomorrow's housewife 
may never leave the phone. She'll carry 
it with her on her wrist. 

Automatic dial: You set a combina- 
tion of buttons for your home number, 
say; after that, by pressing a single 
button, you get the number. One model 
has a capacity of 50 pre-set numbers. 
Push-button dial: Many experimental 
models are replacing finger holes in the 


on wrist, dial with button 


dial with buttons for quicker dialing. 
Hands-free phoning: By waving a finger 
through an electric beam, housewives 
with a fistful of pastry dough will be 
able to answer the phone without mess- 
ing the receiver. 

Picturephone: This has already been 
proved commercially feasible. On one 
model you see the person you're talking 
to on a 2-square-inch screen and the 
picture angle changes automatically to 
avoid tedious viewing. 

Bell is ulso tinkering with phones 
that don’t ring—the signal is a musical 
tone more readily distinguishable from 
doorbell or alarm clock. 


DUNTON’S NEW JOB News he’s making at Carleton 


WITH A LIVELY background in news- 
paper, radio and TV, Canada’s newest 
university president, A. Davidson Dun- 
ton, is borrowing from it to create for 
Ottawa’s Carleton University scholastic 
courses as topical as today’s late edi- 
tions. Here are some Dunton “scoops” 
either on the presses or about to be: 

“ A course in space technology that 
deals with lunar expeditions, space 
medicine and human performance on 
interplanetary flights. 

» A Department of Russian that teach- 
es not only the language but Rus- 
sian literature, physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy and mineralogy from Russian texts. 
» A Department of Religion that teach- 
es religion as an academic subject 
embracing all the world’s major reli- 
gions. 

Dunton apparently does not intend 
to kick out the good old campus tradi- 
tion of fun and games. With faculty 
help, students have produced a topical 
revue with chorus line of 25 and will 
import concert performers from as far 
as London and Czechoslovakia. Carle- 
ton, moving to a new $6-million campus 


DUNTON 


Still room on campus for fun and games. 


this winter and shooting for 2,000 stu- 
dents in five years—it now has 756— 
also plans to bid for a place in major 
intercollegiate football with McGill, 
Queen's, Toronto and Western. 

Although he was chairrnan of the 
CBC, Dunton has no idea of adding 
radio or TV studies to the jourralism 
course. Nor does he cotton to a recent 
proposal on scholarships from Univer- 
sity of Toronto, whose president is 
Dunton’s predecessor, Dr. Claude Bis- 
sett’ A U..of T. committee expressed 
support for free university tuition for 
bright students only. 

“I think there should be some pro- 
vision,” he says, “for the hard-working 
third-class people.” 
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BACKSTAG 


NEXT QUESTION ON DEFENSE: 


Will the U. S. A. drop the Bomarc? 


Senator Lyndon Johnson, the lanky 
Texan who is Democratic leader in the 
U.S. senate, got more questions put to 
him at a recent press conference than 
he wanted to answer. By way of reply 
he told a story 

One of our smaller colleges in Texas 
was losing the last game of the season 
Iwo minutes left to play, and the 
quarterback called for Play No. 11 
they'd used it only once all year, with 
disastrous results. The coach was fran- 
tic. He covered his face with his hands, 
didn’t dare look, until he heard a burst 
of cheering and looked up to see his 
quarterback galloping across for the 
winning touchdown. 

‘The coach ran out ahead of every- 
body else and said, “Whatever inspired 
you to use that Play No. 11, when the 
only time we used it before, we iost 
yards?’ 

‘The quarterback was one of these 
athletic scholarship boys, he didn’t 
know much grammar. ‘Tell you what 
I done, coach,’ he said. ‘I looked ahead 
of me and I seen old Bill there at centre, 
with his old Number sweater, and 
big Jack beside him wearing Number 
6. They were both crying: this is the 
last game they'll ever play, they're grad 
uating this year, and here we were los- 
ing it. So I said to myself boys, this 
play is for you. I just took their num- 
bers and I added the seven and the six, 
and I called Play No. 11. 

“The coach said ‘Now look, when 
the newspaper boys ask you why you 
called that play, don’t go into too much 
detail when you answer.’ 

Why not, couch?’ 

“*Because seven and six don't make 
eleven, they make thirteen.’ 

‘The quarterback said ‘Coach, ain't 
it lucky I'm so stupid? If I was as smart 
as you, we'd have lost the game.” 


This anecdotal device is offered free 
of charge to any Canadian cabinet min 
ister who may need it, for use either 
at press conferences or in the House of 
Commons question period. As_ things 
look now, it might be particularly handy 
for General George Pearkes, minister 
of national defense. It’s a useful parable 
for several key questions about Can- 
ada’s defense policy 

Confusion hangs over the defense 
program like a Newfoundland fog. Are 
we dropping the all-Canadian jet fighter 
Arrow, as the prime minister indicated 
last September, or are we going to build 
it after all? Have we adopted the U.S 
air-force missile BOMARC? If so, are 
we going to buy it complete or make 
some parts of it in Canada? What 
sharing of costs, if any, have we ar- 
ranged with the United States, for a 
shared defense to which we are already 
committed? 

Undoubtedly the opposition will de- 


re 


mand a clear answer to such questions 
as these. Some have had no answers at 
all, others have had several differen 
ones; the government will have a hard 
time fitting them all into a coherent 
report to parliament. So far, the oppo- 
sition has been cautious about urging 
any particular line of policy on the 
government, but has at least demanded 
why the government can’t make a firm 
decision one way or the other—an em 
barrassing query for any government 
Lately, though, there have been signs 
that mew uncertainty in the United 
States may provide a new excuse for 
uncertainty in Canada. Major decisions 
up here can only be as firm as the 
corresponding decisions below the bor 
der, and some agonizing reappraisals 
seem to be going on in Washington. 


A rival of the BOMARC, the U.S 
air-force missile, is the U.S. army’s 
NIKE-Hercules, also a ground-to-air 
missile ai approximately the same stage 
of development. Early in December the 
U.S. army put out a demure announce 
ment that the NIKE-Hercules, in a test 
had destroyed “a supersonic target fly- 
ing faster than 1,500 miles an hour, 
at an altitude of more than twelve 
miles.” The target was called the XQ-5 


AT OTTAWA 


WITH BLAIR FRASER 
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drone, thirty-eight feet long with a ten- 
foot wing spread, and powered by a 
ram-jet engine 

Thus the official announcement. Off 
the record, army spokesmen encouraged 
reporters to believe that this “drone” 
was in fact a BOMARC—an earlier 
model, perhaps, but in essence the same 
missile that the U.S. air force wants 
to use as a cornerstone of North 
American air defense. Canadian service- 
men were skeptical for one thing, 
they pointed out, the U.S. army has 
about as much chance as the Red army 
to get hold of a U-S. air-force weapon 
They thought the “BOMARC is a 
drone” story was probably no more 
than an army publicity ploy. But they 
do allow for the possibility that the 
United States may yet decide to drop 
the BOMARC and go in for something 
else, like the NIKE-Hercules 

The same week, another despatch 
from Washington mentioned in passing 
that “President Eisenhower had order- 
ed that two missiles now in full produc- 
tion, the Redstone and the Lacrosse, 
should no longer be built.” 

The Lacrosse is the small guided 
missile that the Canadian army had just 
decided to buy as a tactical nuclear 
weapon. Hasty and anxious enquiries 


‘If Canada gets into the BOMARC program a change of mind could be disastrous. 


were sent off from Ottawa to Washing- 
ton: had the Lacrosse really been drop- 
ped? Back came the answer: “No, this 
rumor has no foundation.” 

But again, Ottawa’s anxiety was not 
wholly dispelled. Once ‘before, when 
Canada was arranging to make the 
Sparrow II missile that the U.S. navy 
had developed, disquieting reports came 
out that the U.S. itself was about to 
scrap the Sparrow. Enquiries were 
made, and denials forthcoming; Can- 
ada went ahead with plans to make the 
Sparrow II in Montreal. Just as the 
arrangements were complete, the news 
became definite—the U.S. navy was 
dropping this weapon. 

So, even as they issued the official 
denials about the Lacrosse, Canadians 
added an off-the-record footnote: “Of 
course, we realize that this story may 
yet turn out to be correct.” It’s not that 
anyone is misleading us intentionally, 
but the Pentagon Building is a very 
large place, and its right hand doesn’t 
always know what its left hand doeth. 


A change of mind about the Lacrosse 
would not be too serious—Canada has 
ordered only a few, and could easily 
order something e!se instead later on. 
But a change of mind about the 
BOMARC, if Canada had got well 
into a BOMARC program, could be 
disastrous. 

BOMARC is controlled and fired by 
SAGE (Semi-Automatic Ground En- 
vironment), a combination of radar 
and computer which also controls and 
fires supersonic fighters like the Arrow. 
Recent news stories from Washington 
have played up the fact that SAGE, a 
fabulously expensive installation, is 
housed in large and very visible build- 
ings above ground, and thus highly vul- 
nerable to enemy bombers. To pit 
SAGE units underground would cost 
amounts that are staggering even in the 
United States. Question: Is it worth- 
while to go on building vulnerable 
SAGE units above ground? 

These questions are being asked in 
Washington, not Ottawa. They will be 
answered there, too—Canada cannot 
make the key decisions on issues of this 
magnitude. But it’s important to Canada 
not to°be caught, again, with a weapon 
or a weapons system that the U.S. has 
just decided not to make. 

“At last, even the United States has 
reached the point of having to make 
difficult decisions,” one Canadian said. 
“Up to now, they've always been able 
to make five or six of everything; they 
could drop any two, and still have three 
or four left. We had trouble making 
them understand that we up here can't 
afford that sort of approach. 

“But now, defense costs are getting 
too big even for them to take lightly. 
They've got to make choices, hard 
choices.” 

If one of those hard choices should 
lead the U.S. to drop the BOMARC 
now, there'd be no harm done in Can- 
ada. We haven't bought any yet—this 
is one of those untidy, unmade deci- 
sions here. But if the decision were 
made, the missiles bought, or a big 
fraction of Canada’s defense budget 
committed to making components for 
them, and then the BOMARC were 
scrapped in Washington, that would be 
a different kettle of fish entirely. 

So it may yet turn out, when the op- 
position derides General Pearkes for 
not making a firm decision sooner, that 
he can meet thern with the Texas quar- 
terback’s reply: 

“If I was as smart as you, we'd have 
lost the game.” 
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BACKSTAG 


Here’s how the fair sex fares running the country 


FOR ONE WEEK (Dec. 1-8) the 
mayors of twin cities Fort William 
and Port Arthur were women, Mrs. 
Catherine Seppala and Mrs. Eu- 
nice Wishart, until Eunice retired 
after three terms “to give the men 
a chance.” At the same time, Mrs 
Jean Newman topped the polls to 
win a Board of Control seat in 
Toronto and said she'd probably 
run for mayor next term. Ottawa’s 
ex-mayor Charlotte Whitton says 
she expects to run next term too. 
Mayors ‘of three other Ontario 
cities are women. In Canada, wom- 
en now occupy more than 1,000 
elected positions. 

Are they taking over the coun- 
try? Not exactly. In Ottawa there 
are only five women senators and 
three MPs. But when they choose 
to run—mostly in municipal close- 
to-the-hearth elections —there’s a 


WITH WOMEN 
IN POLITICS Ne 


suspicion they have men beat Cc. 


all hollow as vote catchers 


Two WHITTON 


years ago bachelor 
Winnipeg school trustee 
George Frith told electors: “It 
looks to me as if women are trying 
to take over. It would be a 
major mistake.” This year, still 
nettled women took over a third of 
the seats on School Board. Strat- 
ford had never had a woman on 
city council; few had run. This 
year three were elected; 

MP Ellen Fairclough predicts 
that the number of women poli- 
ticians in Canada will double in 
10 years. But there are signs, not- 
ably in Quebec and the Maritimes, 
that outside of keeping an eye on 
schools women aren't anxious to 
compete with men in politics. 

“The only plan I've heard by 
women is to resign at the end of 


* 


SEPPALA NEWMAN 


At vote-catching few men match them. 


their terms,” says Mrs. Olive Ur- 
quhart, mayor of Pointe Claire, 
Que. “It’s the husbands’ fault. They 
don’t encourage their wives.” 
There are 10 men for every wom- 
an running for office. 

But don't ever count on women 
staying in the back seat, especially 
if they get riled. Senator Muriel 
Ferguson needles them (“House- 
wives who spend all their time at 
home are deadwood”) and some 
react. Take Effie Jones, the only 
woman to run for mayor of Van- 
couver (1947-48). She got mad 
about rising streetcar fares. From 
a standing start, “Low-Fare” Jones, 
as newspapers dubbed her, fell 
only 5,000 votes short of winning. 


Backstage WITH THE KING BIOGRAPHY / A tre or false picture? 


HOW FAITHFUL to the original 
is the image of Mackenzie King 
presented by his official biographer, 
kK. MacGregor Dawson? This ques- 
tion is causing just about as sharp 
a division of opinion as some of 
the political issues of King’s ca- 
reer. Maclean's asked several other 
biographers and historians familiar 
with King and his times to com- 
ment. Most said the Dawson bio- 
graphy was a fair and honest pic- 
ture. Two said flatly it was not. 
Here are their opinions: 

Prof. A. R. M. Lower, author of 
Colony to Nation and Canadians 
in the Making: It gives a 
picture of a public man unrivaled 
in intimacy a portrait of a 
complex, fallible man of the high- 
est ideals and most intense person- 
al ambitions. The author 
does not shrink from pointing out 
the weaknesses as well as the 
points of strength.” 

Bruce Hutchison, author of The 
Incredible Canadian, a King bio- 
graphy: “It is quiet and unpreten- 
tious and gives us our first docue 
mentary evidence on that Cana- 
dian prodigy and riddle. Extracts 
from the diary do not alter but 
rather confirm the image of King 
which the public has long ago 
formed for itself.” 


Prof. Bernard Ostry, co-author of 
The Age of Mackenzie King, an. 
other biography: notably uncompli- 
mentary to the subject: “I find this 
disappointing . . . excessively 
long, incredibly dull and, while 
sincere, totally lacking in candor 

. Even I must admit that 
Mackenzie King deserves better 
than this dreary tranquilizer, un- 
relieved by any sense of humor 
ar the introduction of especially 
few material. It would be unfor- 
iunate if Prof. Dawson were to 
live in memory as the author of 
this tedious, if industrious, apél 
ogy rather than for his more seri- 
ous works.” 


OSTRY 
“Incredibly dull” “A true image” 


HUTCHISON 


Prof. H. S. Ferns, also co-author 
of fhe Age of Mackenzie King, 
writing in a review in the Toron- 
to Globe and Mail: “The work of 
a Liberal party apologist . . . 
Only a preference for mush pre- 
vented Prof. Dawson from depict- 
ing the Liberal leader in terms of 
intelligence inst_ud of in 
terms of sentiment.” 

Prof. William Kilbourn (The Fire- 
brand, a biography of William 
Lyon Mackenzie): “This is no 
weird grey eminence but the por- 
trait of a brilliant young idealist, 
burning with family pride and per- 
sonal ambition. It is a revelation 
of the Puritan mind in action—the 
struggles of consicence, the read- 
ing of God's hand in each event, 
the sense of being Chosen for some 
great destiny.” 

Ernest Watkins, lawyer who is pre- 
paring a biography of King’s arch- 
foe, R. Bennett: “A revealing 
and quite true picture. He was 
astute as a monkey. I recall how 
he viciously attacked Bennett over 
the appointment of Herridge to 
Washington. It was the obvious 
thing to do. Herridge was Ben- 
nett’s brother-in-law I have come 
across nothing in the Bennett pa- 
pers at variance with the picture 
given here "—.JOHN CLARE 


Backstage 
with the Mounties’ Musical Ride 


Now it’s the top Canadian show on the road. 
Meet the troop that's “Canada" to millions 


WHEN VARIETY, the trade paper of show business, 
recently reported a “WHAMMO SHOW BY CANA- 
DIANS” in the San Francisco Cow Palace, its Cana- 
dian readers must have realized with a shock that 
they'd never thought of the RCMP that way—as one 
of the biggest, most colorful acts of the century 

fo more than half a million Canadians and Ameri 
cans who watched the Mounties’ Musical Ride in 123 
formal performances this year, however, the act was 
never better. The 39 men and 36 horses in the troop 
traveled 12,000 miles to most of the continent's top 
fairs—15 in Canada and half a dozen in the U.S. In 
San Francisco, they attracted 173,687 people in a 
week, 20,000 more than Arthur Godfrey and Goldie 
did last year. 

It was the longest as well as the most glittering 


G 
MUSICAL RIDE WITH ADDED STARTER 
“Where's Set. Preston?” mosi fans ask. 


season for the Musical Ride, which was on the road 
from June 29 to Nov. 15. Horses and men traveled by 
train under Inspector Norman Jones, a mustached 
ramrod of a man who has trained riders since 1939 

Who puts the show on the road? The RCMP pro- 
vides men and horses, paying only the men’s salaries 
Shows and fairs they visit pay traveling and billeting 
expenses and foot the bill for care of the horses. Ex- 
clusive of traveling, it runs to $750 a day. 

The federal government for the first time this year 
sent a travel-bureau agent with them on the U.S 
tour to distribute “Come to Canada” pamphlets. 

Questions most people asked about the Mounties: 
~ “How can I join?” Answer: “You can't unless 
you're a British subject.” 
~ “Where’s Sergeant Preston?” Answer: “Nowhere 
but on TV.” 
~ “Must all Mounties be six feet tall?” Answer: “No. 
Members of the Ride are all between 5 ft. 9 in. and 
ft. 11 

» “Where do you buy your horses?” Answer: 
“Mounties raise and train them at theit Fort Walsh. 
Sask., ranch.” Constables train for three months for 
the ride, then go on to other duties after one tour. 
“ “How do horses keep time to the music?” Answer 
“They dont. The music keeps time to the horses.” 
RCMP takes along its own music director, Sgt. C. ¢ 

Bryson.—PETER C. NEWMAN 


WHO GOES TO STRATFORD 


Background 


MORE ROOM FOR SITTING 

That middle-age spread goes for the 
younger set too, and it’s showing up 
pretty noticeably in the width of car 
and theatre seats and in furniture. 
Manufacturers tend to be charitable 
(“People are simply demanding more 
comfort”). The facts are: front and 
rear seats in popular-model cars 

are 5 to 8 inches wider than 10 years 
ago. Average theatre-seat width is 
now 201% to 21 inches—up two 
inches. Most upholstered furniture 
seats are 22 inches—up just a shade 


While the Stratford Festival is one of 
Canada’s proudest cultural boasts, 
about a third of its patrons in surveys 
taken last August-September were 
American. Other things Stratford 
learned: twice as many women as men 
go to see Shakespeare; 87% of 
patrons are high-school or college 
graduates; most are over 35. While 
Stratford’s jazz festival attracted 
younger people, most of these also 
stayed for at least one play 

FLYING RUBBERNECKS 

Tourists still take a harouche for sight- 
seeing in Montreal, but it’s faster 
and fashionable now to go by heli- 
copter. The idea belongs to Douglas 


Connor, president of Autair Helicop- 
ter Services, who invited sight-seeing 
trade to keep the ‘copters he uses 

for mining surveys busy during winter. 
Response has been so heavy he now 
has two helicopters busy freighting 
rubbernecks around the city and 
harbor ($6 for 10 minutes) 


VANISHING BUFFALO COATS 


With buffalo-skin coats being replaced 
by nylon as winter wear for Regina 
and Winnipeg police, the reaction 

of most cops is a cryptic “Who's 
sorry?” Although the buffalo is 
warm and relatively cheap ($110), 
cops have to comb them three times 
a week to keep up appearances 
and they're a big handicap in a chase. 


“I used to throw it off when I was 
chasing anyone,” says Winnipeg 
police superintendent Jimmy Mulhol 
land. Poorer skins also freeze in low 
temperatures, The cops’ favorite: 
coonskin, at $350 


CODE OF THE DRUIDS 


Worried about the world’s ills? Take 
a tip from the Druids: “Relax.” 
There are siill 400 practicing Druids 
in Britain—3.000 years after the 
heyday of the order. They claim 
direct descent from the originals 
and preserve some of the more palat- 
able features of the old Druid code. 

“Drink someone's health often 
this Druid! custom is the fountain- 
head of fellowship.” 
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Editorial 


Top priority for public works 


needn't be public buildings 


With winter unemployment already serious, 
government officials at all levels are looking for 
every reasonable excuse tc expand our public 
works. In so doing, we hope they'll fight the terp- 
tation to spend most of the money on themselves. 

In the last decade most of our cities have 
acquired needed new buildings for the conduct of 
public business — federal, provincial and munic- 
ipal. The best of them are handsome and practical. 
Che worst are merely elaborate and expensive. At 
least some of them have fat stone pillars and other 
massive furbelows whose only visible purpose 
seems to be to put so much weight on the neck of 
the taxpayer that he becomes loath to spend more 
money in more urgent ways 

In 1957 new office buildings cost the federal 
government $61,743,000. This compared with a 
federal expenditure of $13,418,000 on hospitals 
and a mere $4,075,000 on irrigation and land 
reclamation projects. 

Provincial governments, in the same _ year, 
spent $28,076,000 on new office buildings but 
only $928,000 on park systems and landscaping 
and $1,222,000 on theatres, arenas and recrea- 
tional buildings. For 1958 the estimated expendi- 
ture on new office buildings by provincial govern- 
ments is up to $43,983,000 

Municipal governments, in 1957,  spént 
$12,420,000 on new office buildings, compared 
with $1,312,000 on parks and $1,117,000 on 
swimming pools and outdoor recreational facili- 
ties. The new federal printing bureau at Hull, 
which was originally to cost $6,000,000, has so far 
cost more than twice that. The Queen’s Printer 
has an Office in it as big as a skating rink, complete 
with tiled bathroom and shower. 

In Toronto, when the City Council decided a 
new City Hall was needed, it also decided to hold 
a world-wide contest for plans, with the winning 
architect to receive a $25,000 prize. The coun- 
cilors, who talked in terms of an $18,000,000 
building, wound up with a design for a structure 
that, if built, is likely to cost more than 
$30,000,000. It strikes us, in plan, as a beautiful 
building, worth every cent of the money — pro- 
vided only that it doesn’t get in the way of projects 
more vital to the public good. 

We don’t and won't maintain that comfortable 
eye-filling office buildings for poli‘'-‘ans and pub- 
lic servants are a bad thing. We maintain they are 
a good thing. We also maintain that first things 
should come first, and that irrigation, land reclam- 
ation, hospitals, parks, swimming pools, rinks and 
recreational buildings should be at the head of the 
list of public works. 

By all means let us be kind to our politicians 
and public servants and to the sense of beauty that 
is all too rare in Canadian architecture. But first 
let us be kind to the land itself and to those of 
our citizens who through bad health or bad luck 
are not able to enjoy the bounty of the land, 
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Mailbag 


~ Waring’s views on Negroes ‘‘distorted’’? “naive’’? 
~ Would too many pretty women be boring? 
~ The perils of a one-man control over our art 


Thomas B. Waring (For the Sake of 
Argument, Dec. 6) would like southern 
U.S. to be understood by Canadians, 
but how can his prejudices be under- 
stood when southern whites accept col- 
ored people as cooks, wet nurses for 
white infants, etc., but boggle at bus 
riding and schooling together? When 
they affect fear of mixing bloods but 
white southern men have already caus- 
ed so much mixture of blood that about 
85% of so-called black are in fact 
already mixed bloods? Mr. Waring 
should be told that in Vancouver high 
schools Chinese, Sikhs, Japanese, In- 
dians, Negroes attend with white of 
twelve different aational origins 
We elect Indians to our legislature, Chi- 
nese to our House of Commons, and 
appoint an Indian to our Senate without 
fear for our social or national welfare 

— E. H. DAVIDSON, VICTORIA, B.C. 


If three generations of assovia- 
tion with white man’s civilization has 
not improved the Negroes I ask what 
is the type of civilization, or what is 
the type of association? The southerner 
says integration won't work. Does he 
want it to work? One generation of 
children in normal associations, and 
without biased opinions from adults, 
could do much to bring about a whole- 
some integration of ‘black and white 

. -— MRS. G. SHAND, MARATHON, ONT. 


“ . . . IT am one who feels that it 
is morally wrong to separate people 
according to race, and that acceptance 
must come before one can expect im- 
provement in health, home environ- 
ment, marriage, crime and __ intellect 

. — C. P. VALENTINE, ARGENTA, B.C. 


. . When this champion of white 
supremacy with a dirty backyard tries 
to justify it with illogical arguments, he 
is making not only himself but journ- 


alism distasteful. If Mr. Waring had 
any sense of propriety he would burn 
his crosses on his side of the border.— 
B. PETRANOVICH, VAL D'OR, QUE. 


“ Waring writes that Americans in the 
south do not want miscegenation 

But what is the contention worth when 
we consider that amalgamation of the 
races has been going on ever since the 
first slaves were landed in the New 
World? Today relatively few Negroes 
have purely African heredity - 
MURRAY G. BALLANTYNE, MONTREAL. 


“ Why do you inflict upon your read- 
ers the prejudiced views of such in- 
corrigible bigots? Waring’s facts re- 
garding Negroes are distorted. The 
shocking conditions they are forced 
to live in are the ,only reasons for 
their crime rates. hygiene is easily 
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learned by anyone who is not forced to 
live in a shack. Intelligence can only 
be assessed where there is equal oppor- 
tunity for development and study. 
Diseases are easily wiped out where 
there are the best health facilities. — 
H. TENNENHAUS, BATHURST, N.B. 


~ . . . His comments about the Ne- 
gro’s marital habits are so naive that 
they are almost laughable. To change 
his words slightly, morals among white 
people are—to put it mildly—casual. 
—MISS M. THOMSON, DUNCAN, B.C. 


Pattern for covers? 


“ While Maclean’s cover controversy 
was going on I remained mute 
Maclean’s has the most original cover 


I know. Too many pretty women with 
lovely teeth and pre-purchased smiles 
pall . The last cover design (Dec. 
6) is choice. It’s not only original but 
arresting enough to jolt us out of our 
complacency. Congratulations to Ga- 
briel Bastien who let us women keep 
our little foibles intact.—NINA BARKER, 
TORONTO. 


Spending on art 


Is Jarvis Mis-spending our Art Millions? 
(Nov. 22). Yes! Surely spending such 
as this should not be left to one man! 
The inevitable result is that bias plays 
too large a part. In this case, the 
trouble with Mr. Jarvis, as with so 
many modernists, is that while he in- 
sists Our emotional experience includes 
horror, disgust, pity, he seems to for- 
get it also includes joy, serenity, hope, 
admiration .. . — MRS. A. FREDA DAVIS, 
VICTORIA. 


* I protest the way Jarvis is squander- 
ing millions on monstrosities. I appreci- 
ate sunsets, nature in her moods, beauty 
in form and color everywhere . . . It 
seems to me we should clean out the 
caricatures Jarvis collects.—-J. C. JONES, 
JORDON STATION, ONT. 


Teamsters not in firm 


Your article, Jimmy Hoffa’s plans for 
a Canadian empire (Dec. 6), with re- 
spect to the Teamsters included a ref- 
erence to this company which inadvert 
ently may be misunderstood. As of 
the Ist day of April, 1958, the Team- 
sters have had no further interest what- 
soever in this company. The company 
was purchased at that time by R. T 
Whiting, Frank Whiting, A. L. Chand- 
ler, W. D. Chandler, and R. S. Olson 
Mr. Olson is the president of the com- 
pany and is a resident of Victoria, B.C 

. «JIM K. TYRRELL, EXEC. VICE-PRES. 
& GEN. MGR., PACIFIC INLAND EXPRESS 
LTD., VANCOUVER. 
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For an ‘easy-chair’ evening 


After a rough day, a man deserves the comfort 
and relaxation of ‘Black & White’. Rest in your 
favorite easy chair and enjoy this superb Scotch, 


From Scotland every precious drop 

It is no accident “Black & White’ is so satisfying. 
‘Black & White’ has a distinctive character 

and unvarying flavor. You can be sure that this 


fine Scotch will please! 


The Secret is in the Blending 


The finest, individual whiskies in Scotland 

are blended with care and skill by experts. The 
‘Black & White’ that results awaits your pleasure. 
Distilled, blended and bottled in Scotland. 
Comes in several sizes. 


Scotch Whisky Distillers 
James Buchanan & Co. Ltd, 


By Appointment 
to Her Majesty the Queen 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
“BUCHANAN'S” 
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M. S. DONNELLY ASKS 


Why pass a useless 


Bill of Rights? 


The Bills of Rights which was in- 
troduced by the prime munister on 
Sept. 6 and deferred until parlia- 
ment meets again will, if passed in 
its present form, be useless because 
of two major defects. First, the 
legislation will be an ordinary act 
of parliament, and not an amen 
ment to ithe constitution. It will be 
subject to all the insecurities of 
what a future parliament might do 
by majority vote. Second, the pro 
visions of the bill will apply only 
to civil liberties that are within the 
jurisdiction of the federal govern 
ment and will have no binding ef 
fect whatever on the provinces 
The bill represents an attempt 
to apply the old adage “half a loaf 
is better than none” to a subject 
where it has no application. Civil 
liberty must, from the point of 
view of citizenship, be a unity 
Qur legisiative Soiomons are pro 
posing to cut the child in half 
Surely its real mother should now 
come forward and claim the infant 
The real mother is, of course, the 
ciuzens of Canada and no agency 
of government whether provincial 
or federal. The courts are anxiou 
to declare that this is so but the 
birth certificate, in the form of the 
tritish North America Act, has 


some misleading entries. Unless 


these are changed the present pro 
posal will prove completely futile 
The legistation proposed may be 
considered under the three sub 
heads into which it has been divic 
ed by the legislative draftsmen in 
the department of justice the 
fundamental freedoms of speech, 
association and religion; the proce 
dural safeguards offered a citizen 
in the event of a charge being 
brought against him: and finally, a 
system for pawning all the guaran 
tees offered in the event of war 
The first paragraph of the so 
called Canadian Bill of Rights says 
in Canada there have always ex 
isted asd shall continue to exist the 
following human rights and funda 
mental freedoms, namely free 


dom of religion, freedom of as- 


DR. DONNELLY IS AN ASSOCIAT! 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AT THI 


sembly and association, freedom 
of speech and freedom of the 
press.” This is poppycock. Events 
of the past twenty years or so 
make it abundantly clear that these 
things may or may not exist and 
that where they have been denied 
the supreme court has been power- 
less to do anything about it 

Take freedom of religion as the 
Jehovah's Witness sect has found it 
in the province of Quebec, and to 
illustrate this take the experience 
of Mr. Ciaput. In September 1949 
Chaput was sponsoring a meeting 
of Jehovah's Witnesses in his home 
in Chapeau. Three policemen in 
tervened, closed the meeting, seized 
the literature including a Bible 
and put Chaput aboard a ferry 
going to the Ontario side of the 
Ottawa River with a warning to 
stay away or stop preaching. While 
the waters did not part to make 
way for his return he did come 
back, and sued the policemen con 
cerned for damages fter losing 
svery round in the Quebec courts 
on the grounds that the policemen 
were acting under the orders of 
superiors) Chaput was recently 
awarded two thousand dollars 
damages by the Supreme Court of 
Canada. But this award was not 
on the grounds of freedom of reli 
gion the decision was that no law 
forbade the adherents of this par 
ticvlar religion to practice and 
therefore the gendarmes concern 
ed had acted illegally 

Since the decision was handed 
down, the Quebec government has 
passed a law restricting the right of 
the Witnesses to practice their re- 
ligion and a number of the mem 
bers have been arrested and fined 
or sent to jail under its provisions 

What is to stop the government 
of the province of Quebec or any 
other province from outlawing any 
religious sect it happens to dislike? 
Certainly not the new Bill of 
Rights, because it covers only fed 
ral matters. A citizen of Canada 
may now assume that in its federal 
aspects his continued on page 36 


PROFESSOR IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA. 


BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


Monty’s memoirs ignite 


a new war of words 


“Ladies and gentlemen, this is a 
printed- word contest between 
Mighty Montgomery and Bantam 
Attlee. There are no rules and no 
referee and the decision will not 
be announced fcr at least ten 
years. By that time no one will 
care very much. Bantam Attlee is 
conceding ninety thousand words 
to the Field Marshal. Seconds out 
of the ring! 

Forgive this venture into sport- 
ing metaphor but it is not inappro 
priate to what has been happening 
over here during the last few 
weeks. The memoirs of Fie!d Mar 
shal Lord Montgomery have not 
only been published serially in 
Lord Kemsley’s Sunday Times but 
in newspapers throughout North 
America as well as in the Far 
East and the Near West 

The current spate of post-war 
memoirs began with Arthur Bry 
ant’s study of Field Marshal Lord 
Alanbrooke’s war diaries. Alan- 
brooke appeared to have won the 
war despite the brilliant but ama- 
teur interference of Winston 
Churchill. And it must be admit- 
ted that Alanbrooke was not only 
a terrific diarist but a miraculous 


prophet. It would have been wiser 
if Bryant had unearthed some of 


Alanbrooke’s miscalculations and 
false prophecies but apparently 
there were none. It also would 
have been simpler if Bryant had 
called the book: Alanbrooke was 
never wrong. 

And now, after Alanbrooke, 
comes ‘Monty 

Merely as an aside let me ex 
plain that because Monty is not 
a professional writer his earnings 
from these memoirs will not be 
taxed. And good luck to him! Our 
debt to him could never be paid 
even if we handed him the Bank 
of England. 


But now let us give a slow clap 
as Bantam Attlee enters the arena 
of controversy. He is carrying the 
weight of seventy-five years but 
shows no sign of it, nor has he 
entered the field of military con- 
troversy without a unique back- 
ground. He fought at Gallipoli as 
a junior officer in World War I and 
was leader of the House of Com- 
mons, under Churchill, in the Hit- 
ler war. 

But here I must sound a warn- 
ing. Clement Attlee has a positive 
genius for reducing mountains to 
molehills. In fact the wits say that 
he draws no great distinction be- 
tween the continued on page 42 


“Bantam” Attlee vs. “Mighty” Montgomery 


Reviewing Monty's book, Attlee 
didn’t “go for a quick knock-out.” 


But he hit hard at the underplay- 
ing of Lord Alexander’s influence. 
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“It’s good to be home again, Mom!” 


OME FOR THE HOLIDAYS ... a 

proud welcome, a familiar room, 
all the delights of the season. But in his 
mind, as in hers, the unspoken thought: 
“If Dad were only here”. 

And yet they know they do not face 
the future alone. They share the con- 
tinuing love and protection of the man 
who built beyond his lifetime ... be- 
queathing to his wife a modest house and 
a small trust fund, to his son an assured 


education at a good school, and to both 
the courage to face life’s problems. 

He was a man of foresight, who knew 
that without a Will the law would divide 
his estate without regard for the parti- 
cular needs of his family. As a business- 
man he was aware it takes professional 
knowledge and experience to settle an 
estate, to administer property, manage 
investments and safeguard assets. So he 
asked us to help him plan his Will, and 


serve as Executor and Trustee. 

Nothing will ever make up for his loss 
to his family, but his wishes are being 
carried out efficiently and with under- 
standing and his family is receiving 
the care that best assures their comfort 
and security. 
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5 a the age-long battle between adolescents and 
>| their parents, the two factions are now embroiled 
i in what is perhaps their most turbulent and acri- 


monious controversy. 
The subject at issue is “going steady,” a dating 
custom which made an immense leap in popu- 


f & it ruinin larity just after World War II and has now 
. reached epidemic proportions among our youth 


wat ' “Going steady” means that a boy and girl— 
usually in the twelve- to seventeen-year-old age 
t yf 2 group—form a relationship which can best be 
described as a form of premarital monogamy. As 
our een-agers a a as their pact lasts, they vow eacitly or in 
fact to be “faithful” to each other. They don't 
“cheat” by looking twice at, or going out with, 
another member of the opposite sex. If they live 
; . near each other, they walk to and from school 
A new report by Sidney Katz together. They eat, continued on next page 
Long past the fad stage, the mock marriages of our high-school youth are troubling parents, teachers and social 
scientists. And the youngsters themselves seem perplexed. Does the system promote sexual 
3 promiscuity, encourage stifling conformity, blight individual development? Here is a summary of the latest evidence 
rs 
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Is it ruining our teen-agers? continued 


study, play and go to dances and parties as a 
couple. They are, in matter of fact, as insepar- 
able as a husband and wife and their union is 
regarded as inviolable by their contemporaries 
Going steady has kicked up a hullabaloo of 
astronomical proportions. In a recent Canadian 
High News poll, eighty-two percent of parents 
were opposed to their daughters going steady 
Anxious parents are constantly seeking advice 
on how to deal with problems related to going 
steady. Steady dating is frequently discussed at 
meetings of organizations interested in youth and 
millions of words on the subject, pro and con, 
have appeared in print in the last few years 
Many parents are alarmed—especially if they 
have a daughter—by the chance that “something 
might happen.” They point to the inexorable law 
of nature that “biology plus propinquity equals 


intimacy They are supported by a statement 
from a Roman Catholic theologian that “going 
steady is a proximate occasion of sin—a situation 
from which sin will almost inevitably result. It 
places too much strain on the moral fibre of the 
individual.” Apart from the danger of an “acci- 
dent,” parents dread the possibility of their 
youngsters drifting into early marriage long be- 
fore they are economically or socially, prepared 
for it. An unprecedented number of teen-age 
weddings confirms the reality of this fear: since 
the outbreak of World War II, the proportion of 
teen-age brides (no doubt partly under the influ- 
ence of better economic conditions) has increas- 
ed by one third. Sociologists have completed 
several studies underlining the hazards of early 
marriages. A teen-age bride and groom, these 
surveys show. are twice as likely to be divorced 
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as a couple who are married in their twenties. 

On another level, many parents object to going 
steady on the grounds that it has a stultifying 
effect on the social and intellectual growth of 
their offspring. One father told me, “It’s a cut- 

' and-dried, hidebound affair. It has no excitement 
or freshness to it. They don’t have any fun. At 
the ripe old age of fifteen they’re like a stolid 
middle-aged married couple—the gir! is bored 

' and the boy is henpecked. It’s a nauseating and 
silly business all around.” 

Teen-agers who favor the institution of going 
steady react to these parental outbursts in puzzle- 
ment and anger. “Why do they get so hysterical 
over going steady?” an attractive fifteen-year-old 
brunette asked me. “Most of their views are 
ancient and idiotic—I get a good laugh out of 
them.” Many girls go steady, I learned, “be- 
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cause everybody does it. If you don’t, you’re 
dead—an outcast.” Having a steady automatic- 
ally guarantees that you'll be going to all the 
parties and dances. “You don’t have to spend 
your time before every affair suffering with the 
jitters.” They prefer a steady beau because they 
don’t have to get all dressed up “and make an 
impression on a new fellow every week.” They 
find it comforting to know somebody well enough 
“to confide in.” As for the sexual dangers, they 
say, “Parents are filthy-minded and suspicious, 
that’s why they think that way. A smart girl 
doesn’t let things go that far.” 

While not as wholeheartedly sold on the idea 
of having a permanent attachment, many of the 
boys I spoke to had kind words to say about 
going steady. A shy fifteen-year-old, who had 
been going with a girl for three months, told me, 


iG 
: 


“If you phone a few girls and they refuse you, the 
girls talk and the word gets around and you're 
the laughing stock. This way I'm always sure of 
a date.” A more sophisticated sixteen-year-old 
observed, “We've got a gang of about eight 
couples and the girls are always arranging par- 
ties. It’s an easy and inexpensive way to have 
a social life. If you take out a new date every 
time, you have to go to expensive shows and 
dances. Who's got a million?” An added eco- 
nomic advantage is that the steady girl friend 
often pays half the entertainment bill. 

Are the fears of parents about going steady 
justified? Are teen-agers being unfairly pillor- 
ied because of a harmiess dating custom? To get 
the answers to these and several other pertinent 
questions, I have spent the last several weeks 
interviewing teen-agers, parents, teachers, youth 
leaders, clergymen, sociologists and psychiatrists. 
While nothing can be said which would be true 
of all teen-agers everywhere, here are my main 
conclusions: 
@ The vogue of going steady is largely due to 
the teen-agers’ almost pathological desire to con- 
form to current dating practices. While they 
boldly defy their parents, they're terrified of each 
other. They recoil at the thought of being 
singled out as different in any way. Conformity 
is one way of acquiring a feeling of personal 
security. 
e@ Going steady is not providing a large propor- 
tion of teen-agers with the security and satisfac- 
tions they hoped to get out of it. When Cana- 
dian High News polled steady couples in ten 
cities, fifty-three percent of the girls and forty 
percent of the boys reported, “My steady doesn’t 
meet my requirements.” But they would rather 
go steady than not. One girl, who had described 
her beau as “a fuddydud,” asked me, “What 
do you want me to do—leave him and put my- 
self on the shelf?” 
@ Many of the steady relationships are psycho- 
logically unhealthy for both the boy and girl 
concerned. Some psychiatrists speak of them as 
“neurotic clutchings.” An example [ encountered 
was the sixteen-year-old boy, dependent on his 
mother, who sought a substitute in his fifteen- 
year-old girl. She picked his clothes for him, 
decided what school courses he should take and 
became deeply involved in the frequent quarrels 
he had with his family and friends. [I was 
weakening for the boy and the immature girl 
was trapped and betrayed by her maternal in- 
stincts. I found several other relationships where 
an insecure boy receives satisfaction by bullying 
and dominating his girl. A sixteen-year-old girl 
told me, “He even used to call me foul names 
in front of my friends. I was only fifteen then: 
he was seventeen. I was afraid of him. |! 
didn’t have enough guts to walk out on him until 
a few months ago.” 
e@ | found that another emotionally unhealthy 
aspect of steady dating is the aftermath of a 
“divorce.” It is the female who bears the brunt 
of the suffering. A pert blonde of fifteen told me 
how she felt “alone, adrift and scorned. None 
of the boys would come near me for a few 
months.” Parents told me of their daughters 
who cried for days after a breakup with a 
steady boy friend, and stopped eating and sleep- 
ing. A teacher told me of an excellent student 
who was jilted at Christmas time. Her marks 
steadily declined and she failed her year. “Div- 
orced” couples often become enemies and avoid 
each other—even to the extent of refusing to 
go to the same parties. 
@ Sex play is an important part of almost every 
steady relationship. Whether the boy or girl 
kiss, neck, pet or “go all the way” can depend 
to some extent on the continued on page 37 
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1% ON THE HARBOR FRONT in a water taxi, Jim and Ruth Dugan are framed against the city they found “as cosmopolitan as New York, more tolerant than Montreal.” 


Holiday weekend in ‘Toronto 


A New Yorker with fond memories of a one-horse Toronto 
returns to discover an exploding metropolis. ' 
Here are the new things he found: cosmopolitan crowds, 


food fit for a globe-trotting gourmet, a show 


business boom, a dash of wickedness in Toronto the Good 


ON THE ISLAND in Toronto harbor they gazed at 
n 1948. 


the house where they summered 1 
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By James Dugan PHOTOGRAPHS BY PAUL ROCKETT 


This fall my wife and I finally did some- 
thing about a long-overdue trip to see friends 
in Toronto. We met most of them originally 
in England during the war—among them 
John Clare, Art Wells and Ralph Foster— 
mostly newspapermen and film makers. We 
hadn't been in Toronto since 1948. It is a 
careless thing to let decades roll over such 
friendships. So we hopped a Trans-Canada 
Viscount on a Friday and were in Toronto 
six hours from our apartment in New York. 
In 1948 we flew up in an old-fangled ma- 
chine sans jets in four hours. The airports 
keep getting farther and farther from town 
and crammed with more planes and people 
who steadily overcome the savings in gir 
speed. The Viscount is our favorite air- 
plane, though—smooth as ice cream. When 
we looked out its tall oval windows ‘at To- 
ronto we thought we were over Chicago. 
It seemed three times as big as the quiet, 
old, conservative provincial capital we had 
known. On the bus from Malton airport to 
town, the change knocked us in the eye: 
Toronto had exploded riorthwest in a shower 
of modern factories, homes and superhigh- 
ways. Later, when we got a look in other 
tangents, the same furious expansion lay 
north, east and west. What a decade! 

In our King Edward Hotel room there 
was a television set—more innovation. When 
we exchanged our U.S. for Canadian dol- 
lars, there was another. We gained ten cents 
on the deal in 1948; now we lost four cents. 

The plane had not been a feeder, so Ruth 


and I went down to the lobby for a cocktail 
and a sandwich. The Times Square lounge 
served liquor but no food. We tried the Pick- 
wick Tavern. It served liquor and food but 
not to ladies. We tried the Oak Room: not 
open until five. The drugstore and cafeteria 
allowed women and served food but had no 
liquor. Finally in the sixth public premises in 
the hotel, the Victoria Room, turned out to 
indulge itself in food, drink and the uplift- 
ing company of the sex. Well, one thing had 
not changed. It still took uncommon guile 
to fuel the inner man in Toronto. Or so we 
thought. 

Once a year or so, Ruth and I join friends 
and blow the roll on the finest dinner obtain- 
able in the city we happen to be in. We have 
had memorable ones in the White Tower in 
London, the Taillevent in Paris, La Bau- 
maniére in the medieval ghost duchy of 
Les Baux, the old Lafayette in New York, 
and at Tai Pak Fong, the floating restaurant 
in Hong Kong. In Toronto we applied to 
chef Stephan Vojtek, the veteran culinary 
savant of the King Edward, to choose a din- 
ner for the John Clares and ourselves. Voj- 
tek is the most distinguished member of his 
profession in Canada. In Toronto? Yes, in 
Toronto. In 1957 the maitre packed off 
thirty-three kitchen cadres to Rideau Hall 
in Ottawa and conducted them in the 
prime minister's state dinner for Elizabeth 
Il and Prince Philip. Weeks before that 
blowout chef Stephan had designed the 
arrangement of each dish on paper, but he 


was willing to produce one for us in two 
hours to eat before theatre. “The raw food 
for each serving to the Queen cost eighteen 
fifty,” he said. “But I would have to charge 
seventy-five dollars to put it on the table.” 
We told the chef we were willing to forego 
footmen, gold service, the 1814 Napoleon, 
and crawfish flown from the Bay of Ben- 
gal. We did not want to commit lése-majesté 
as early as Friday night. He fell into the 
mood, and promised a similar collation 
worth the mandible. 

A corporal’s guard in smart green regu- 
lations escorted us to a glacial expanse of 
damask in the Victoria Room, a lofty salon 
in plaster baroque and gold paneling with 
crystal chandeliers and a professorial string 
trio sawing off muted Danubian airs. It took 
a while to identify the final subtle touch of 
elegance. The waiters and busboys had been 
instructed not to hurl dishes and silver across 
the room! This bespoke iron discipline and 
high staff morale and permitted the clientele 
to use conversational tones. I have been 
shoehorned into de luxe Manhattan joints 
where you could not hear a bomb going off 
under the table for the delight of the staff 
in crashing crockery. 

Mr. Vojtek’s simple opening gambit was 
a cut-glass boat of celery, olives and radish 
roses in shaved ice. The sommelier then 
proffered the wine selected for us—-Nier- 
steiner ‘55, a dry, pale Rhine. The NCO 
in charge of hot toasted garlic-butter rolls 
advanced with his gift in a closed silver dish 


FINE FURS were fondled by Ruth 
Dugan and a friend in a Bloor 
Street salon They “gandered while 
three other gals bought minks.” 


FINE FOOD for before-theatre 

dinner was prearranged with King Edward 
Hotel chef Stephan Vojtek. It was 

a “masterwork” at half New York's price. 
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weekend in Toronto: continued 


Lawrence Market. 


HAWKER’S CRY halted their stroll through the St 


14 


They found a “revolution” in food in Toronto, “probably thanks to the New Canadians.” 


In Toronto’s food stalls, 

night spots, theatres and museums Jim and 
Ruth Dugan felt the pace 
and variety of a sophisticated capital 

REVUE STARS’ BALLADS were 


“hilarious, mocking.” Backstage they 
show stories with cast of Clap Hands. 


swapped 
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warmed by a spirit lamp. Belowstairs Ste- 
phan was personally retouching the next 
entry, halved cold Nova Scotian lobster in 
the shell, escorted by a hollow green pepper 
holding sauce mexicaine. From that point 
on —to save space —the reader must en- 
vision everything enveloped in flickering 
flames, except the mints and toothpicks. The 
items arrived on mobiie operating tables, 
pushed tenderly by a half dozen internes, 
who did not once lift the dish covers and 
clash them like cymbals. Our feather-footed 
personal staff was composed of Nino, Gino, 
Ruffino, Dino, Tino and Groucho—the latter 
a New Canadian from the Argentine. I 
think he must have said he was a gaucho 
and the others got it mixed up. All were 
supremely happy to be in Toronto. By this 
time, sO were we. 

It must have been hard for the maestro 


ORIENTAL JAZZ in a Yonge Street 
night spot was by a Japanese pianist, Toshiko. 
Cocktail-bar acts were big-league. 


to refrain from riding in on the cart with 
his entrée. It was so evidently a masterwork 
—boneless Cornish hens in a casserole, each 
bird held down by a cartwheel of pdté de 
foie grus and a big black nugget of truffles. 
A sauce Nerac was spooned over the hens. 
I think it is made of chicken and ham slivers, 
myrrh and ambrosia. The side stuff consisted 
of soufflé potatoes in a nest and fresh broc- 
coli hollandaise. The chicory-and-escarole 
salad came with whipped Roquefort dress- 
ing. We would not have cared, at that junc- 
ture, if the maitre had tried to slip us the 
full royal tariff. But he was still at work in 
his alchemist’s shop on a cake, savarin au 
kirsch avec fruits, and fussing over his ulti- 
mate coup, a spun- sugar basket full of 
mints, with sugar flowers and petits fours. A 
demi-tasse and cognac Hines helped us de- 
compress. If Stephan felt he had now given 
his all, he was wrong. When we got the 
marker, the repast came to eleven-fifty a 
plate. In Paris or New York it would have 
been twenty-five dollars 

Only ten years ago Toronto was the Gobi 
Desert of gastronomy. We shunned the city 
at mealtime. Today the clouds of steam from 
the overcooked beef and Yorkshire pud 


have lifted and it is possible to enter several 
dozen restaurants without flinching. We had 
only one bum meal in three days, and will 
charitably refrain from naming the place. 
because our waitress was very pretty and 
the red wine was not iced. The reverse is 
often found in Chicago. Cooking revolutions 
are notoriously hard to bring off, but Toron- 
to has managed one. The immigrant is at the 
bottom of it, although Stephan ‘Vojtek had 
been working thirty years in the under- 
ground for the cause. The rising cannot be 
consolidated, however, until justice is meted 
out to the fatheads who refuse to give liquor 
licenses to such worthy establishments as the 
Balkan and Little Italy. The authorities do 
not realize that a licensed restaurant rewards 
the teetotaler as much as the imbiber. Since 
liquor sales furnish the margin of profit in 
good restaurants the restaurateur can im- 
prove his food service without raising its 
price, 

There are new French, Chinese, Dutch, 
Hungarian, and Bavarian restaurants, a 
Little Denmark, a House of Fuji-Matsu, 
and a spate of pizza palazzi in the new To- 
ronto. Another popular cuisine is offered by 
Shopsy’s, more continued on page 40 


ORIENTAL ART at Royal Ontario Museum ranks, they thought, with collection at the Louvre. 


Spieling for rubbernecks, who pay two-and-six (thirty-five cents) to tour his tradition-crusted Woburn Abbey mansion, the duke points out priceless family heirlooms. 


Fashion plate, disk jockey, TV-pitchman, 


ringmaster of the liveliest carnival on the stately homes circuit: 


this is the thirteenth Duke of Bedford. 


the crowds 


By Marjorie Earl 


MACLIEI 


Traditionally the noble dukes of England 
are a self-effacing lot. There are twenty-six 
of them, excluding members of the Royal 
family, and usually they are content to 
hide behind their escutcheons, shooting on 
their moors, tramping in their forests, or 
sitting in their long galleries among the fad- 
ing portraits of their ancestors. They shun 
publicity 

To this fairly consistent rule there is one 
shining exception; John Robert Russell, the 
thirteenth Duke of Bedford, who stands out 
from run-of-the-mill dukes as a hot piano 
stands out from a harpsichord or a Phineas 
T. Barnum might have been expected to 
stand out behind the doily stall at a church 
bazaar. 
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In most respects Bedford is an English 
nobleman of almost fictional perfection. A 
tall, thin, flawlessly tailored, faultlessly man- 
nered social anachronism, he seems as rare 
as the Mortlake tapestries that hang in his 
ancestral halls, as out of place in the twen- 
tieth century as the individual gold teapots 
that once enriched the snowy expanse of the 
family breakfast table. But he is more than 
he seems. 

Many British peers, Bedford included, 
have inherited huge estates and fabulous 
treasure-filled mansions costing fortunes to 
maintain even in an earlier, more graceful 
age. Today, under pressure of reduced in- 
comes, heavy taxes and high costs, they have 
reluctantly lowered their drawbridges to 
allow the common man to tread softly 
around the antique Aubusson carpets and 
marvel at the ducal condition—in exchange 
for a small fee which helps to maintain that 
condition. Naturaily base commerce is not 
stressed. It is here that Bedford falls afoul 
of his class. 


He stresses it with all the gusto of a 
knight in a tiltyard, volunteering full details 
of life on a princely shoestring and even 
issuing statements of profit and loss. He 
boosts his Woburn Abbey, which has been 
in his family for more than four hundred 
years, with the most flamboyant publicity 
campaign that ever chilled the collective 
heart of the aristocracy. He makes frequent 
appearances on popular television programs. 
He is a disk jockey on the radio. He en- 
dorses ads. He appears on do-it-yourself 
TV commercials laying flogr tiles. He writes 
magazine articles on such wnrelated sub- 
jects as sex, the perils of being a duke and 
the faults of modern women. Two years 
ago he invited Marilyn Monroe to visit Wo- 
burn and sleep in the bed Queen Victoria 
slept in. Last April during the dairy festival 
he permitted his prize jersey cows to be 
milked on the steps of the Royal Exchange 
and then took one, Woburn Ethelyne, to a 
cocktail party at Grosvenor House after 
first insuring the carpets with Lloyds. 


The duchess spreads the welcome mat for ° 
women’s groups; here she’s greeting a party of Russian 
tourists. Last year 450,000 looked. 


Four-poster was once used by Queen 
Victoria. More lately, publicity-wise Bedford invited 
Marilyn Monroe to use it too 


The skiffling duke (it’s makeshift 
music, a U. K. fad) beats it out on a washboard. 
Audience shows he’s no stuffed shirt. 


His most spectacular stunt was to invite 
the Sixth World Naturist Congress to meet 
last August in a secluded corner of Wo 
burn’s three-thousand-acre park. 

“If the weather is bad I can't bear to 
think what the nudists will look like carry- 
ing umbrellas and wearing plastic raincoats,” 
he said when he announced that he had 
accepted their invitation to open the con- 
gress. He added that for the opening every- 
body would be clothed out of deference to 
him, to forestall any suggestion that he 
might become, as he put it, “the first ducal 
stripper-off.” 

“After all,” he explained, “I could hardly 
turn out in the nude and retain my position 
as Britain’s best-dressed duke.” 

Since 1955 these romps in promotion 
have turned Bedford from «a greenhorn 
operator with a dud property into undisput- 
ed king of the stately homes industry. “I 
must say, extremely modestly, that | am the 
most successful person in my business,” be 
says, proving it by the use of facts and term 
inology that drain the blue blood trom noble 
cheeks more sensitive than his 

Takings in 1956 were up twenty-two per- 
cent on 1955,” says a recent public state 
ment. “Takings in 1957 were up eighty per- 
cent on 1956. Estimated gross for 1958 is 
eighty-five thousand pounds which should 
take the operation of Woburn Abbey, as a 
business, into the black.” Actually during 
the 1958 season continued on page 43 
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FAMOUS FAMILIES AT HOME 


The Dr. William Blatzes 


ago has 


The young Turk who led a revolution in child psychology a generation ag 


become a mellow elder-statesman of family counseling. 


“No marriage is ever successful 24 hours a day,” he says. A well-known reporter 


listens to how the Blatzes solve their own problems 


By June Callwood PHOTOGRAPHS BY HORST EHRICHT 


One of the best qualities 

a marriage can have 
is sympathy,” Dr. Blatz told 
June Callwood. 
“Not just for each other, 


but for people.” 


“We're spoiling 

our grandchildren. The worst 
crime adults can 

commit against children is 
to be mean and cruel 


—to deny a child security.” 
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“People have 
a necessity to dominate, to 
beat the other one. 
Individuals living together 
need to recognize this 


necessity.” 


“T can’t understand 

the tendency some women 
have to do a lot of things,” 
said Anne Blatz 

“I decided to stay home and 
look 


after the boss.” 
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William and Anne Blatz, in the library of their Toronto home, help his daughter Margery keep an eye on her sons Jeffrey and Jimmy while reporter Callwood takes notes. 


D.. William E. Blatz, a child psychologist who 
disagrees with such giants of psychiatry as Freud 
and such admired techniques of child-raising as 
spankings, recently observed that he is mellow- 
ing. When I visited him and his wife in their 
ravine-side Toronto home. a greying Dr. Blatz 
talked about his life and philosophy, about mar- 
riage and, inevitably, about children, with a 
gentleness and detachment that seemed new- 
found. 

Bill Blatz was one of the pioneers who brought 
the science of psychology from an unpronounc- 
able unknown at the time of World War I to a 
common household word used as readily as soap 
He had been a newly graduated doctor, assigned 
to a strange study of a nervous disorder that for 
the first time was being called shell shock instead 
of cowardice. Like many thoughtful men of the 
period, he became convinced that the answers 
to the puzzle of adult behavior lay in childhood. 

Thirty-three years ago, backed by a Rockefel- 
ler grant, he launched the Institute for Child 
Study, the world’s first nursery school founded 
for the explicit purpose of studying post-diaper 
pre-school human beings. Within a few years, 
he was announcing some of the most controver- 
sial convictions that parents had ever heard. He 
was widely quoted but to begin a sentence with 
“Dr. Blatz says * was as potentially explo- 
sive a pastime as the home-manufacture of 
grenades. Leaving a wake of argument, he 
blithely sailed against giants: he told people 
who believed in self-expression that frustration 
was good for children; he told mothers that 
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mother-love wasn’t of much value; he informed 
worshippers of Sigmund Freud that psycho- 
analysis was founded on a wrong premise; later, 
he told admirers of Brock Chisholm that there 
is a Santa Claus. 

The most contrary egghead the nursery world 
has ever known, Bill Blatz is now a relaxed, be- 
nign grandfather who rocks his chair a little 
as he talks. His former impish impiety isn’t gone, 
but it is infrequent. 

He is still uncommonly busy. Along with his 
duties at the Institute for Child Study, he is 
psychological adviser to the juvenile and family 
courts in Toronto, lecturer in the University of 
Toronto’s department of psychology, lecturer and 
clinician in the department of psychiatry and 
adviser on education at a hospital for disturbed 
children. Now sixty-three. he has witnessed 
misery and malice in most of its human forms 
but he sturdily insists he is an optimist. 

Bill and Anne Blatz, a former nursery-school 
teacher he married in 1946, spend much of their 
time at home in a high-ceilinged, deep-rugged 
library. Lined with thousands of books, the 
room contains a fireplace, good reading lamps, 
relaxing armchairs that tip back and a toy cor- 
ner for their grandsons. Anne Blatz has that 
rare quality of being a comfortable woman, full 
of graces, intelligence and good humor; her hus- 
band is sharp-witted, mercurial and twinkling. As 
a couple, they radiate a sense of companionship 
and balance. 

“No marriage,” observed Dr. Blatz, settling 
in what was obviously his chair, “is ever success- 
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ful twenty-four hours a day. There is no such 
thing as perpetual happiness. When periods ot 
arguments and bickering occur, you must stop 
and assess how fortunate you are. If your mar 
riage is a good solid piece of workmanship, it 
can stand a great deal of strain.” 

In thirty-three years of being a marriage coun- 
selor, Dr. Blatz has reached the sunny conclu- 
sion that most unions, despite occasional aches 
and contusions, are sound, “There are four hun- 
dred thousand families, roughly, in Toronto and 
in a year at the family court I see only three or 
four hundred couples having difficulty. That 
demonstrates something about the proportion ot 
unsuccessful marriages.” 

He was to speak later of his own unsuceessful 
marriage, which ended in divorce after a daugh- 
ter, his only child, had grown to university age 

Anne Blatz filled a coffee cup for him and set 
it on a nearby table. He thanked her for it 
absently and considered the question of what 
factors contribute most to marriage failure. 

“Is it usually that the original choice of mate 
was poorly made?” I asked. 

“No, no,” he said, phrasing his thoughts with 
characteristic rapidity. “It’s what you do after- 
wards that counts. How do you make a choice 
anyway? You put your best foot forward during 
courting and you don’t see the other’s faults. It's 
afterwards you find out what you have 

“One of the best qualities a marriage can have 
is sympathy, not just for each other but for 
people. The most important thing, though, is 
that each individual has continued on page 31 
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really possible see 


But even those studying the phenomenon known as 
autoscopy have no idea what causes it, or who might 
join its list of victims next. 


One thing’s certain—there’s nothing else like it on earth 


BY BARBARA MOON 


PHOTOGRAPH BY PETER CROYDON 


D. H. Lawrence, the blunt and blazing English novelist, died of 
consumption at Vence, in the south of France, at forty-four. A few days 
before his death, Mrs. Aldous Huxley was in his room 

tidying it and plumping the pillows. Lawrence was propped up in bed, an 
emaciated figure wearing a red nighicap for warmth. Suddenly 

he exclaimed to Mrs. Huxley, “I’m not really here, Maria. I’m over on 
the other side of the room, and I can see myself. My cap 

looks funny and my nose seems very thin.” 


; i An experience had come to Lawrence in those few seconds that is as eerie, 
beats: < as primal and as disturbing as any known to man. He had, 
a so to speak, seen his own ghost... . in daylight... fleshed out... 

clothed . . . as solid-seeming as his real companion. 


There was, of course, nothing there. 

Men of science call his experience autoscopy — seeing oneself. 
ile "i There are no experts on autoscopy, and few studies in medical literature. 
wee , There’s evidence that many who have suffered it do not care to talk of it. 
Most laymen have never heard of it. 

Yet here and there, flickering through recorded history like 

swampfire, are hints that it may be a common experience. In the fourth 
century B.C. Aristotle, the Greek philosopher, reported a man 

who could not go for a walk without seeing his double coming toward him. 
Only a couple of years ago continued on page 45 
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em BEST: THE DEFIANT ONES A Negro (Sidney Poitier) and a white (Tony Curtis) painfully learn some 
: of the basic truths about race hatred after escaping. chained together, from a Deep South road-gang 


y N 
CLYDE GILMOUR Picks THE BEST 


WORST: TWILIGHT FOR THE GODS The famous legs of Cyd Charisse are lamentably concealed 
i by a glum non-dancing role in this ponderous melodrama. She comforts Rock Hudson, a drunken skipper. 


| | 


THESE WERE THE 10 BEST 


STARTING WITH THE BEST 


. The Defiant Ones 

. Orders to Kill 

. Paths of Glory 

. Gigi 

. Indiscreet 

. Damn Yankees 

_ | Was Monty’s Double 
. The Big Country 

. Dunkirk 


— 


. Rooney 


THESE WERE THE 10 WORST 


STARTING WITH THE WORST 


— 


. Twilight for the Gods 

. Lafayette Escadrille 

. Macabre 

. The Female Animal 

. Another Time, Another Place 
. Too Much, Too Soon 

. | Married a Woman 


. Raw Wind in Eden 


co cows» qo Ww 


. Attack of the Puppet People 


10. Screaming Mimi 


oS 

z= 
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Best performance by an actress 


Elizabeth Taylor as the repressed wife in Cat on 
a Hot Tin Roof, sexy drama by Tennessee Williams. 


In a vintage year of “‘critics’ pictures,” the paying public upset some o 


1958 


Centon old-timers engaged in “selling” movies 
to the public used to remark condescendingly 
after screening an “arty” or “offbeat” film that 
they didn’t understand and instinctively disliked: 
“It won't make a dollar—but there’s Prestige in 
it. It’s a critic’s picture.” 

This analysis was based on two cardinal be- 
liefs long cherished in the industry: (1) that 
only “formula” movies usually do well at the 
box office, and (2) that the professional critics 
generally think alike and are aloofly out of touch 
with the mass reactions of the cash customers 

The truth, I submit, is quite the opposite and 
this became more conspicuous than ever in 1958 
The reviewers clashed brusquely in many of their 
assessments. For instance, The Old Man and the 
Sea was deemed “a timeless classic” by several 
critics, but to others—myself included—it was 
a boring disappointment. The Big Country re- 
ceived wildly contradictory notices. In my own 
list it's one of the best films of the year. 

At the same time numerous entries which ‘did 
gather almost unanimous critical laurels also 
flourished strongly at the ticket windows. (Ex- 
amples: The Defiant Ones, Gigi, Houseboat, and 
Damn Yankees.) So-called “offbeat” or anti- 
formula productions, too. obviously began to 
look less thorny to many patrons weary of the 
free but monotonous mediocrity of television’s 
conveyor-belt westerns and “situation comedies.” 

Two excellent films, The Bridge on the River 
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Best performance by an actor 
Spencer Tracy as a wily Irish-American politician 
in The Last Hurrah, adroitly directed by John Ford. 


Kwai and Witness for the Prosecution, are in a 
special category in my annual ratings. Canadians 
didn’t see them until early 1958, but they were 
given worldwide publicity as °57 releases in 
connection with Hollywood’s Academy Awards. 
In fact Kwai was crowned — justifiably, I felt 

-as the “S7 Oscar champion. Therefore I 
excluded both in compiling my choices for °58. 

My 10 Best include two comedies (Indis- 
creet and Rooney) and two musicals which offer- 
ed tunes as well as laughter (Gigi and Damn 
Yankees). Glamour and gaiety are legitimate 
and highly desirable merchandise on the popu- 
lar screen, and a robust farce can be just as 
good a film as a powerful drama. The presence 
of three “serious” items at the top of the list 
merely signifies that these three, all of which I 
have seen at least twice, not only made strong 
immediate impressions but improved with re- 
newed acquaintance. 

The Defiant Ones, clinching first place in the 
roster, has shining merits which almost obliter- 
ate the small annoyances caused by two or three 
slight confusions and inconsistencies in its story. 
The names of the men who wrote its taut and 
crackling script, Nathan E. Douglas and Harold 
Jacob Smith, do not appear in any Hollywood 
directory I have explored, but as a scenario team 
they represent an important talent if this job is 
typical of their output. The film, brilliantly pro- 
duced and directed by Stanley Kramer, tells of 
two convicts, a Negro and a white man, who 
become rancorous and despairing partners after 
the overturning of a prison bus in a rainstorm 
allows them to escape into the Deep South dark- 
ness—unbreakably tied together by a chain 
locked to their wrists. Each man is simmering 
with racial hate and the memory of a thousand 
personal indignities. What happens to them in 
ninety-seven minutes of audience-time is enough 
to pound the pulse and melt the heart of a be- 
holder, yet the film’s implicit condemnation of 


1959 


Most impressive newcomer 


Canadian actor Paul Massie as a wartime assassin 
in Orders to Kill, an espionage tale from Britain 


Shapeliest leg 


Gwen Verdon’s right one (even nicer than her left) 
in funny role as Satan’s handmaid in Damn Yankees. 


Hollywood's most hallowed superstitions 


color-bar inhumanities is conveyed without any 
taint of bombast or “preaching.” Besides all this, 
The Defiant Ones is a “chase” story in the grand 
tradition, seething with excitement. 

As always, selecting the worst of the year’s 
10 Worst was no easy matter, but for me the 
bleak distinction at last fell inexorably upon 
Twilight for the Gods. However, critical diver- 
sity being what it is, I'll try not to be too amazed 
if this waterlogged melodrama turns up on some- 
one else’s list of the of 

To my own astonishment | find myself voting 
for Elizabeth Taylor’s work in Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof as the most effective performance by an 
actress. Perhaps its not too unchivalrous to 
suggest that the director, Richard Brooks, de 
serves part of her applause for helping to dis- 
close that the lady is talented as well as beautiful 

If the veteran Spencer Tracy wins his third 
best-actor Oscar next March for one of his 1958 
pertormances, I feel it ought to be for his tough, 
tender and richly detailed study of an old Irish- 
American politician in The Last Hurrah 
and emphatically not for his tired and tiresome 
cameo of the battered Cuban fisherman in The 
Old Man and the Sea. : 

The year brought many another admirable 
piece of celluloid acting. To mention just a few 
of them, I esteem Robert Ryan as the unkempt 
but decent-hearted Poor White Trash farmer in 
God's Little Acre and Maurice Chevalier 
as the undimmed senior boulevardier in Gigi. . . 
and Cary Grant and Ingrid Bergman as the gaily 
ripened sweethearts in Indiscreet and Alec 
Guinness as the seasick seadog in All at Sea. 

Worst performance by an actor: Audie Mur 
phy in The Gun Runners. Worst performance 
by an actress: Kim Novak in Bell, Book and 
Candle. If there is a French Foreign Legion for 
movie critics and | am ever enrolled as a mem- 
ber, both these vacuous portrayals will be high 
on the list of Things I'll be Trying to Forget. * 
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A MACLEAN’S FLASHBACK 
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Ernest R 


When he went to McGill 


he 


» was an obscure scientist 


who looked much 


too young to be a professor. 


a young man 


Already the leading authority on radiation at 


When he left—still 


the cot 


Rutherford in 1910 had left 


University 


Three years iater 


he had changed 


irse of history 


39, 
McGill for Manchester 
he smashed the atom. 


By Ray Silver 


A Imost half a century before the mushroom- 
shaped cloud that switched civilization onto a 
new track rose over Hiroshima, a bushy-mus- 
tached thirty-two-year-old from McGill Uni- 
versity called the shot at a stuffy academic meet- 
ing in London 

‘The atom must have a store of energy never 
young Ernest Rutherford 
told a meeting of his senior fellow-physicists. “I 
calculate a pound of radium contains the equi- 
valent of ten million horsepower.” 


before suspected,” 


This was a daring, almost hare-brained con- 
clusion. But Rutherford, as he later said of 
himself in a letter to a colleague, never lacked 
scientific nerve. In nine hard-driving years at 
McGill, and later in England, he led the world in 
radiation research and opened the door on dis- 
coveries that led past Hiroshima to the H-bomb, 
the atomic submarine Nautilus, the Russian 
atom-powered ice-breaker, and the as-yet-unbuilt 
fixtures of the atomic age. 

While Rutherford was working at McGill his 
discoveries focused world-wide attention on 
Montreal 


on at least one occasion fellow-professors called 


Sometimes the glare was too bright; 


a protest meeting. certain that his theories were 
Ruther- 
ford got so indignant he was tongue-tied, but the 


going to disgrace the entire university 


faculty cooled off when his growing reputation 
brought some of the outstanding scientists in 
Europe to work under him at McGill 

Between 1898, when the boyish New Zea- 
lander fresh out of Cambridge University step- 
ped off the steamer Yorkshire in Montreal, and 
1907 when he returned to England, he won a 
Nobel prize for chemistry. a fistful of honorary 
doctorates and turned some of the most sacred 
shibboleths of science inside-out. 

Working in Canada and later in Britain, with 
different collaborators along the way, he revealed 
atoms as living, changing cells. He blueprinted 
them as solar systems in miniature. with hot 
He invented 
with Hans Geiger, of Germany—an instru- 
1 Can- 
ada. He succeeded, where alchemists since be- 


central suns and whirling satellites 


ment thats become an everyday word i 


fore history had failed. in changing one basic 
Finally. he 
launched the ultimate assault on the atom 


substance into a different one 


He was a tall long-striding nervous youngster 
who looked more like a cricket player than a 
scientist when he gave his first lecture at McGill. 
“McGill is a very important place to be at,” he 
had written his fiancée in New Zealand, a few 
weeks before, “for Callendar (his predecessor as 
professor of physics) was quite a pot in the 
scientific world Il am expected to do a lot 


utherford launched the 


of original work and to form a research school 
in order to knock the shine out of the Yankees.” 
His method for knocking the shine off the 


Yankees—and anybody else doing research in 
his field—was to work harder and get results 
faster. Although he was a genuinely shy man, 


Rutherford went after scientific honors openly 
and forcefully. “I think it is quite probable I 
may be elected a member of the Royal Society 
of Canada next year,” he wrote during his first 
term at McGill. And a year later he wrote his 
mother, “I have to keep going as there are al- 
ways people on my track. The best sprinters in 
this road of investigation are Becquerel and the 
Curies in Paris 

But when he was in the limelight he was un- 
comfortable until he got back to his laboratory. 
When he returned from England after winning 
an important scientific prize in 1904 a large 
group of Canadian scientists féted him at a din- 
ner in Montreal. “I was mighty glad to get it 
over.” he wrote home. “It is not altogether 
pleasant to be talked at for four solid hours.” 

When he first came to McGill Rutherford 
found it hard to pick up the pace of a class- 
room. At first his lectures shot mathematical 
formulae well over his students’ heads. This may 
have been partly because he felt under pressure 
to prove himself. “Professor Rutherford’s ex- 
perience in teaching.” said the Montreal Gazette 
on his appointment, “has been gained in New 
Zealand and by acting as demonstrator of phys- 
ics in the Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge. 
His work is well known on the continent of 
Europe and England.” 

This blurb was unabashed press-agentry. Ruth- 
erford’s New Zealand teaching experience had 
been confined to drilling his young sisters in 
their homework, and a couple of weeks as a 
substitute high-school teacher. His demonstra- 
tions at Cambridge were a sinecure to warrant 
a teacher’s pay while he did research. 

But he quickly came to terms with his stu- 
dents at McGill. He was straight-to-the-target, 
seeking facts first, theory second. Downright 
blunt at times, firm enough to pound a desk in 
anger, he was generally amiable and always pop- 
ular. His students fell in with his own spirit. 

Even so, he took as few classes as possible, 
and threw himself into radiation research. The 
setup at McGill might have been hand-tailored 
for him. The physics professor who had found- 
ed the department, John Cox, was no experi- 
menter. He did the paperwork, the administra- 
tion, and most of the lecturing, leaving the 
laboratory experiments largely in R::therford’s 
hands 
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atomic age 


ol The McGill laboratory was one of the best 
experimental physics layouts anywhere. It had 
sn been built only seven yeas earlier on orders 
2 to put up a lab that would “meet the needs of 
ts half a century.” The lab’s cost-is-no-object bene- 
fi, factor was Sir William Macdonald, a_ to- 
ly bacco millionaire who loathed the smoking 
I habit and a university donor—to the tune of fif- 
ty 4 teen million dollars across Canada — who didn't 
st have a college degree. 
i At first, when Macdonald visited a university 
I- building he had financed, professors puffed on 
om cigarettes to keep him happy. For their pains 
ae he cursed them for using “the vile stuff.” At the 
McGill lab, workers got used to seeing Ruther- 
n- ford rush ahead of Macdonald on his periodic 
y: tours of the building. 
1g “Open the windows, put away your pipes. 
BS Hide your tobacco. Hurry up,” Rutherford 
n- would puff. “Macdonald is coming round.” 
it “Macdonald is a millionaire who lives on 
= £250 a year so he reckons a professor should 
» live on £500,” Rutherford wryly wrote his fian- 
rd cée. “However £500 is not so bad and as the 
afl physical lab is the best of its kind in the world I 
al cannot complain.” 
ay Strangely enough, while the “world’s best lab” 
re contributed to Rutherford’s first prominence in 
X- Montreal, he came into the public eye through 
te a lawsuit rather than a scientific discovery. 
Ww During Rutherford’s first year at McGill the 
= Montreal tramway company was sued by irate 
se. householders, who claimed vibrations from a 
of new-fangled electric dynamo were shaking their 
homes to pieces. Rutherford got the tram com- 
h- pany off the hook for a $250 fee. 
ad He built a seismograph—‘far more sensitive 
in than an earthquake recorder’—and installed it 
a near the tram company’s powerhouse. He link- 
a- ed the instrument to a pen recorder—prototype 
nt of today’s weather and industrial recording de- 
vices. Daily Rutherford collected the vibration 
u- records and fitted new sheets to the instrument. 
ct, Duly presented in court, these records proved 
ht the vibrations were harmlessly small. 
in Montreal newspapers recorded this obvious 
P- display of scientific achievement. It was far 
more convincing of Rutherford’s genius than 
le anything he might be doing with atomic radia- 
he tion. 
ed By digging deeper the local papers would 
d- have found one of the continued on page 30 
ri 
a- 
he Chief of Cambridge lab in 1933, Rutherford stands 
I's with a colleague under a sign put up by W. B. Lewis, 
now research v-p of Atomic Energy of Canada. 
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“it happened to us” 


This is another of the series of per- 
sonal-experience stories that will appear 
from time Maclean's 

stories told by its 
interesting dramatic event in their lives. 


to time in 


readers about some 


HAVE YOU SUCH A STORY? 
send it to the articles editor, 

Magazine, 481 University Ave., 
For stories accepted Mactean’s will pay 
the regular articles. 


If so, 
Maclean's 
Toronto. 


rates it offers for 


All | knew about fishing 


Vd learned in a lab. 


with 


But 


joined B.C.’s salmon fleet. | 


wife and 


t’s 


ten Years of 


our young 


son, 


fiven us 


freedom 


and the life together we always wanted 


Housekeeping if 
ish 


and spars for hanging out 


Floating nursery for 
i 


over a locker 


shielding the engi 


ea called for ingenuity 


SSUTC 


cooker 


tor 


an 


Mary Gibson used stays 


ove! 


iged by building-in a bunk 


roping 


him 


to 


the 


mast, 


We went 


fishing for a 


living 


Story and pictures by John S. T. Gibson 


R eluctantly I jumped over the stern into 
the waters of Smith Inlet. Following 
the familiar routine, Mary 
our sharpest Knife to me on a string. I took 
a deep breath and went down to cut away 
the tangle of net and lines which formed a 
tight little ball around propeller. | 
hacked at it till my breath was exhausted, 
came up for air, and went down again. As 
I sliced away beneath the cold water | al- 
most longed for the comfortable office 
desk I had left behind. I was a biologist, 
used to considering fish from the academic 
but my wife and | 
the three 


Icy 


now lowered 


oul 


here we were, 


angle 


and our son, on: one of 


young 


Gill nets set, the 30-foot Irma drifts on 
Smith Inlet. Best week's catch was 34 fish. 
MAC 
Rey 


EAN’S M 


thousand-odd gill-net boats of the B.C 
fishing fleet 
We had emigrated from England to look 


for a way of life different from the usual 
office routine. where we could work to 
gether. But the immediate need to earn a 


living had forced us to shelve our dream 
and I obtained a job with the Pacific Bio 
logical Station at Nanaimo. Then one day 
on a field trip up the coast I had seen the 
gill-netters drifting on calm water, waiting 
to haul in their salmon-laden nets, and it 
occurred to me that commercial fishing 
might provide the ideal life for us. I took 
the idea to Mary and she agreed enthusi- 
astically. That was ten years ago 

Looking back we are amazed at the 
slight importance we attached to our utter 
ignorance of fishing and scant knowledge 
wi boats. We were to pay for this with a 
fair share of disappointments and misad- 
ventures at the outset, but we have not re 
gretted our decision to trade security for 
the life we wanted. 
Having made our decision we asked a 
fisherman friend to help us find a sound 
boat within our modest budget. and so, by 
appointment, we made the acquamtance of 
Irma, a thirty-foot gill-netter. The owner 
was on board when we arrived at the Fish- 
ermen’s Co-op floats where she lay, and the 
single-cylinder marine engine was running 
At the time we attached no ominous signifi- 
cance to this; later we suspected that he 


had not wished to demonstrate how that 
engine started when cold. Neither of us 
had seen the inside of a fishing boat be- 


fore, and though we were secretly horrified 
at the vastness of the engine which seemed 
to occupy the minute cabin, we 
felt we must learn to get used to cramped 
quarters, so instead of criticizing we noted 
with approval the soundness of the hull 
and the construction of the ma- 
chinery. The owner was retiring from fish 
ing, and offered us the boat with some gea! 
$1,675. Our 


a fair price, we were able to arrange 


most of 


massive 


for friend advised us that this 
Was 
the transfer of our savings from England, 
and we became the owners of Irma 
Meanwhile, with some trepidation, I told 
Dr. R. E. Foerster, then the 
biological station, of the plans we were 
hatching, adding that I supposed I should 
To my 
amazement he advised me not to do that, 
but me four months leave of ab 
sence, to give the fishing a good try during 
the next summer. Perhaps he thought that 
would get the madness out of my system, 
and leave me ready to settle down to nor- 
mal 1 accepted his offer with 
alacrity, and we were ready to embark up 
on our new ven- continued on page 33 


director of 


have to resign my biological post 


offered 


existence 
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MACLEAN‘S 


Just 5 easy steps to a perfect souffle: Make 
a medium white sauce; add grated Maple Leaf Cheese and stir over 
boiling water until melted; blend hot mixture into beaten egg yolks 
and season; cool slightly, fold in stiffly beaten egg whites; pour into 
casserole and bake gently, till golden brown. 


We take steps, too, to make sure the “CP” mark 
guides you to the very finest ingredients your recipes can 
ask for. We select, handle, and distribute with utmost care. 
We call on our scientists and food specialists for expert help 
at every stage. You can rely on the mark “CP” to help all 
your cooking win praises! 
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Cloud-light Cheese Souff!é with all the goodness ef dairy-fresh eggs and tangy Canadian cheese, garnished with bacon strips 


CANADA @ PACKERS 


¢, 


7 Fines * 


Rely on this|mark... 


all quality Maple Leaf products from Canada Packers. 


Tips on eggs: Separate them while cold— it’s easier. Let whites 
warm to room temperature before beating —for greater volume. Use only 
finest quality, freshest eggs for best results. (Maple Leaf, of course?) 
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Gown by Miss America 


If you are awoman and you care 


Cashmere Bouquet 


‘’BEAUTY SOAP 


“the -rat of Beauty Soaps. 
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Sweet 


CANADIAN HISTORY REVISITED By Peter Whalley 


THE AMERICANS RAID YORK: 
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TV commercials I'd be apt to write qm a hot-tempered guy) 


“Oh-oh, look at this. The kids have raided the ice 
box and spilled half a jar of chocolate syrup on 
your clean kitchen floor. But don’t worry—you 
know what to do, mother, don’t you? It will only 
take a jiffy to knock these brats’ heads together, 
send them off to bed without any supper and teach 
‘em a darn good lesson.” 


“Nerves frayed to the breaking point because driv- 
ers keep cutting in and out om you in heavy 
traffic? Well, this is no time to sit back and light 
a cigagette. Get into action and bash a few 
fenders in! Plow right into the next road-hog you 


see—you'll feel better. What are you anyhow, a 
man or a mouse?” 


“Splitting headache because those teen-ar> kids 
have been playing jive records for two hou s with 
the volume turned up full blast? There’s no longer 
any need to suffer the agonies of a headache. Just 
go into the playroom, grab every one of those 
records and smash ‘em! Don’t let them kid you 
that they’re unbreakable. An axe will do it.” 


“Oh dear! Your best party dress has just come 
back from the cleaners and Rex jumps up on you 


“But m’sieu, I've never heard of the Canada Council.” 


corm tse 


with his muddy paws. Be smart, lady. Take a 
good long look at Rex, consider all the food he’s 
consumed, and the furniture and clothes he’s 
ruined ever since he was a pup, and then do what 
more and more people are doing every day. Send 
him to the dog pound.” 


“Need extra money to pay those back bills and 
taxes? Well, don't go making a loan. Handle it 
the modern way. Sit down and write a good stiff 
letter to your paper complaining about the high 
cost of living. You'll feel better almost instantly.” 

PARKE CUMMINGS 


Worries 
it’s hard to sound 


depressed about 


I just have to get some sleep. I’ve 


had a date every night this week | 


This year the government is going 


to nick me for the biggest income 


--- 
PUNCH LINES sy HerBerT yaTEs 


tax I've ever paid 


The way men look at you! It’s 


positively insulting. 


3Z2OHT AO TeUL 


It's going to be a rough weekend. 
George just arrived in town and he 


likes to live it up 


I have to go to New York for a 
week, just when I intended to get 


started paifting the house 


I'm going to have to cook my own 


meals all next week. 


ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN 
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How Ernest Rutherford launched the atomic age 


continued from page 25 


yiggest stories in history taking shape at 
their back door. Within three weeks of 
irriving at McGill, Rutherford sent to 
England for radioactive samples of ura 
nium and thorium, Before his first term 
at the university was over he identified 
two kinds of rays in the radioactivity 
He named 
alpha and beta rays: they've be 


pitting from these minerals 


come as well known to science-fiction 
readers as to physicists 

With Rutherford’s advice and collabor 
ation a German scientist, Hans Geiger 
later used the magnetic qualities of alpha 
and beta rays as the working principle 
of an instrument he designed to signal 
the presence of radioactivity In the 
hands of uranium prospectors the Geiger 
counter has clicked over deposits that 
added hundreds of millions of dollars 
to Canada’s recoverable mineral wealth 

The Rutherford 
points up one of Rutherford’s most 


Geiger teamplay 
prominent characteristics: a striking abil 
ity to work productively with other men 
and particularly to bring out the ability 
of young and uxtried collaborators. His 
assistants at McGill matured rapidly as 
scientists, and most of them caught some 


x his infectious self-driving enthusiasm 


4 
“Rutherford and his radioactive ema 
nations got me before many weeks and I 
abandoned all to follow him,” one of 
them, a_ twenty-three-year-old chemist 
from Oxford, Frederick Soddy, whose 
name was linked with Rutherford’s in 
some of his most important discoveries 
later wrote ‘For more than two years 
scientific ife became hectic to a degree 
rare in the lifetime of an individual.” 
Another Rutherford aide who came to 
McGill as a youngster was a German 
physicist named Otto Hahn. He was a 
little awed by Rutherford, warmed by 
his friendliness, always astonished by his 
disregard for academic dignity. It was 
Hahn who unlocked the last theoretical 
puzzle to the A-bomb in a_ Berlin 
laboratory on the eve of World War I! 
and later claimed he could have gone on 
to build the bomb for the Fuhrer. Weit 
ing about his apprenticeship to Ruther 
ford he said, “This sojourn with one of 


the greatest masters of physical research 


was one of the most beautiful memories 
of my life.” 

What bound these men—and a long 
list of others that includes most of the 
trailbreakers of the atomic age, from the 
Curie family on to Rutherford was 
probably the quality of his imagination 
He had the same mental agility brought 
to mind by the fable of Newton seeing 
gravity in a falling apple. But he kept 
it under control; in his lab ideas soared, 
but they were anchored to reality like 
a flying kite on a string 

His energy and the fierce drive of his 
attack on scientific problems sometimes 
left his assistants a little in awe of him 
In his two bachelor years at McGill he 
was in the laboratory until close to mid- 
night five days out of seven—watching 
the flicker of gold leaves in an electro- 
scope, fashioning a pieve of apparatus, 
or calculating results in his fast, firm and 
orderly handwriting 

But he still found time for mixing with 
the McGill men and their wives. He 


was an amiable companion and he dined 


out often. On weekends he lh 
strike out on jaunts with two professors 
who roomed at the same lodging house 
On a trip his eye was as discerning as 
it was in the laboratory His letters 
home are full of “the magnificent” St 
Lawrence; new electric-power installa- 
tions going up on the Richelieu River; 
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the iceman delivering his wares to the 
front door like a baker; a Dominion Day 
picni They read like Sam Pepys’ diary 

In his personal life Rutherford had a 


high regard for money, though he never 


stopped to count cost in chasing down a 
scientific idea. He once cheerfully loaned 
his entire supply of radium, which he 
had just bought to use in his own ex- 
periments, to confirm an interesting find- 
ing by two professional friends. And on 
another occasion he lost a vial of the 
same costly commodity on a train be- 
tween Montreal and Ottawa. “That ra- 
dium will give off its emanation for sev 
eral thousand years,” he said in a speech 
that night. But he didn’t press the search 
for it; there’s no record it was ever 
found, although the railway commemo- 
rated the event by naming the coach it 
was lost in after Rutherford 

When he won the British Royal Soci- 
ety’s Rumford Medal for research, a 
coveted scientific prize that numbered 
Faraday, Pasteur and Rontgen among 
previous winners, he recorded the event 
in a detter by saying that “the medal is 
It weighs fourteen ounces and 
probably has fifty pounds worth of gold 
in it.” 


a stunner 


For love and money 


On another occasion Yale named him 
to give the university’s prestige-loaded 
Silliman Lectures. To Rutherford’s mind 
the $2,500 lecture fee was more perti 
nent than the honor And long before 
he won it he sized up the Nobel Prize 
in terms of cash 

“I may have a chance if I keep going, 
in another ten years, as there are a good 
many prominent physicists 
their turn of spending the money,” he 
said in a letter in 1904 

Four years later, for his work at Mc- 
Gill, he was awarded the Nobel Prize for 


to have 


Chemistry. “It is very acceptable,” he 
wrote his mother, “both as regards hon 
or and cash—the latter over seven thou- 
sand pounds.’ 

His preoccupation with money kept 
him a bachelor during his second year 
at McGill. “When my vacation arrives,” 
he wrote his fiancée soon after he came 
to Montreal, “am I to go to New Zea 
land and fetch you to look after me and 
become Mrs. Professor? Or am I to wait 
to get enough cash to do it in style?” 

He did it in style a year later, in 1900 


This Rube Goldberg machine helped Rutherford 
1905 at his McGill laboratory. His theory was 
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Their only child, Eileen, was born the 
next year. Mary Rutherford stayed in 
the background, but she became part of 
her husband's scientific life as well as 
his private one. She typed all his manu- 
scripts; she was a sounding-board for his 
ideas and observations. Until they left 
Montreal their home was always open to 
co-workers and students who were strang- 
ers in Canada. After dinner Rutherford 
liked to unbend with tall and _ stirring 
tales of pioneer days in New Zealand 

His conviviality at home didn’t stop 
him from pulling the academic rug out 
from under a fellow-professor when he 
got the chance. Walking across McGill 
campus one day he stopped the professor 
of geology 

“Adams,” he asked, “how old is the 
earth supposed to be?” 

By various methods, the geologist told 
him, the earth’s age was then estimated 
at about a hundred million years. Ruth- 
erford had just finished investigating the 
decay chain of uranium. He'd found 
that lead was the end product, and by 
measuring the amount of lead and ura- 
nium in pitchblende ore he could make 
a fair estimate of the ore’s age. 

“Adams,” he said, “I can prove that 
the piece of pitchblende I’m holding ts 
seven hundred million years old.” 

By the end of his third year at McGill 
Rutherford: was ready to do to science 
in general what he had done to the geol- 
ogy professor—shoot a basic theory full 
of holes. His experiments had convinced 
him that every scientist since the Greeks, 
twenty-five hundred years before, had 
been making the same mistake 

The building-stone of the universe, sci- 
ence had always maintained, is the atom 

a solid, indivisible, indestructible bit 
of fundamental matter. Rutherford prov- 
ed the atom is as changeable as anything 
else. He demonstrated that a single ele- 
ment, thorium, was constantly going 
through a process of atomic change. 

When Rutherford was sure of his 
ground he and his co-worker, Soddy, 
published their findings in the fall of 
1902 Atoms, they said, are not hard 
substances They're “live particles, al- 
ways breaking apart in the throes of 
creation.” 

In other words they proved—in the 
case of thorium at least—that matter 
and energy are just different forms of 
the same thing. But there were still a 
few years to pass before Einstein proved 
the same point mathematically, and 
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discover alpha and beta rays in 
later used in the Geiger counter. 


meanwhile the eminent scientists of the 
day didn’t let this brash youngster upset 
the atomic apple-cart without a fight. 

Rutherford defended his position with 
the same fire and enthusiasm he brought 
to every tussle with a stubborn experi 
mental problem. At McGill there were 
a number of faculty members who 
thought the preposterous idea of self 
shattering atoms would disgrace the uni 
versity. The McGill Physics Society held 
an open meeting at which Rutherford 
was frankly criticized. Some urged him 
to proceed more cautiously and to delay 
publication of his findings. 

Rutherford sat smoldering through 
most of the meeting. Finally he explod 
ed. He began to recount the evidence 
and explain the conclusions but anger 
crept into his tone. Later he learned to 
retain scientific calm on all occasions: 
this time he was too hot under the col- 
lar to argue effectively. His associate, 
Cox, championed the new theory. De- 
velopment of radioactivity would bring 
world-wide renown to McGill, Cox told 
the meeting Further, he predicted. 
Rutherford’s work would some day be 
compared with Michael Faraday’s 

Cox was right on both counts. 

Before Rutherford sailed for England 
and a post as head of the laboratory and 
research school at Manchester Univer- 
sity in 1907 he finished his second book 
Radioactive Transformations Together 
with his first, published three years earl- 
ier under the title Radioactivity, it be- 
came the standard international author 
ity in this field. 

By 1912 his “nuclear theory,” with 
later additions by Niels Bohr, provided 
the diagram of an atom’s structure that 
is still a blackboard centrepiece in most 
high-school science classrooms: a_ hot 
central sun—the nucleus—surrounded by 
whirling satellites. At the end of World 
War I Rutherford used alpha particles 
as bullets to smash nitrogen atoms into 
oxygen; that is, to transmute elements 
as alchemists had once dreamed of do- 
ing. Before he was made Baron Ruther- 
ford of Nelson (a town near his birth 
place in New Zealand) in 1931, he and 
his collaborators discovered protons and 
neutrons, two of the particles of energy 
that make up atoms. And before his 
death in 1937 at sixty-six Rutherford di 
rected work on the first atomic accelera 
tor—an atomic cannon that fired nuclear 
particles with force and accuracy 

These ure the discoveries that pried 
the lid off atomic fission a few years 
later. On the record, the man who made 
them was brilliant. He drove himself at 
a “hectic” pace in the laboratory; he 
showed “scientific nerve” in reaching his 
conclusions, and he refused to knuckle 
under when they were attacked. Was he 
a genius? 

That depends on the yardstick used 
to measure genius. But there may be a 
clue, under an earthier name, in a let- 
ter he wrote from McGill to a physicist 
in the U.S. At the time he was trying 
to nail down the identity of alpha par- 
ticles; he was sure they were either 
helium or hydrogen. “Nothing but a 
pure scientific nose,” he wrote, “can say 
with certainty that one is more profitable 
My nose leads me to avoid the hydrogen 
molecule like the devil.” Soon after he 
proved the particles were helium 

In the same letter he cautioned the 
other physicist on his line of scientific 
attack you seem bent on finding 
a mother for the two waifs cerium and 
lanthanum (rare earth elements),” he 
wrote Why not accept the chemists 
view of 
happy?” 

He was right again. He had a scien 
tific nose * 
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P| The Dr. William Blatzes continued from page 19 


a chance to dominate, at times. Each 
must have an area of competence if 
you like, recognized by the other. 

“Now, for example,” he continued, 
throwing a cheery glance at his wife, 
tranquilly listening in her matching chair, 
“Anne makes the salad dressing, the 
bread, cookies. I cook the meat, I cook 
the spinach—I have a revipe for spinach 
I'm very proud of. We are both very 
proud of what we do. Ten we sit down 
together at the dinner table and say, 
‘Isn't this wonderful!’ We rarely fail to 
say it, and to mean it.” 

“We've had no help for, let me see, 
three years, isn’t it Bill?” Anne remarked. 
‘We find we enjoy being alone. Most 
evenings we read together.” 

“Anne reads eighteenth-century auth- 
ors like Walpole and I read seventeenth 
century,” continued Dr. Blatz. “Every 
now and then, we dovetail, read the same 
ones.” 

They chuckled and Anne Blatz leaned 
back in her chair, which squeaked 

“We wouldn't dream of fixing this 
squeak,” she commented contentedly. 
“Sometimes when Bill’s students visit us 
they begin by being a bit strained. We 
arrange to have them sit in this chair 
and the squeak so thoroughly startles 
them that they relax afterwards. Its a 
splendid ice-breaker.” 

Her husband returned to the subject 
of marriage. “A lot of couples,” he re- 
marked, “have a habit of setting their 
differences out on the table. Important 
things, like the use of money, must be 
discussed but if you strew your clothes 
on the floor I can’t see having a family 
conference about it.” 

“It implies, doesn’t it, that you are 
trying to change one another?” Anne 
Blatz said. “There has to be recogni- 
tion, and acceptance, of differences.” 

Her husband regarded her fondly. 
“For instance, I don’t shave when we 
.” he began. 
commented Anne 


are at our farm 

“You enjoy it,” 

7 I'm sure I look like a bum, but 
Anne has never remarked on this.” 

She smiled at him. “But you always 
shave when we are going to have guests.” 

Dr. Blatz had another illustration 
Hanging in the library in a prominent 
position is a painting he gave his wife 
for Christmas. “I knew when I got it 
home,” he explained, “that it wasn't 
much of a picture, not suitable for this 
room at all. But Anne thanked me very 
warmly and hung it there in a place 
of honor. Someday we'll be able to 
afford the right picture, but in the mean- 
time 
Anne smiled slightly, but said nothing. 
After a pause, she changed the subject 
“You were speaking about areas of com 
petence,” she prompted. 

“Everyone needs an area of compe- 
tence that is acknowledged by the other,” 
he nodded. “People have this necessity 
to dominate, to beat the other one in one 
field or another. Individuals living to- 
gether need to recognize this and have 
an alteration of polarity. In our case, 
Anne is better than I am at making 
friends. She is also skilled as a home- 
maker, I mean that in its embracing 
sense. She is an excellent cook too.” 

‘And what is your area of compe- 
tence?” 

Dr. Blatz considered. “I am a fine 
carpenter,” he replied with boyish smug- 
ness 
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“After you’ve achieved some goal — so what? 


The discussion moved to the general 
problem of a need to excel. Here he 
was very serious. “I believe the cause of 
a severe need to excel is environmental, 
a compensation for a lack of attention, 
or lack of affection, or the result of some 


It’s over, gone’”’ 


fear. It isn’t born in anyone, any more 
than leadership is born.” 

“But you yourself are renowned as 
being a hotly competitive type of per 
son. 

He grinned ruefully. “I'm getting over 


it, thank God,” he said. “How? I wish 
I knew. Vigor decreasing, | suppose, 
with age. You get more philosophical, 
you dispense with goals. I've made the 
discovery that after you've achieved 
some goal—so what? It’s over, gone 
Those achievements that don't involve 
competition last forever, like writing a 
poem or building a fireplace. That's why 
Anne and I love our farm so.” 

The Blatzes own a 150-acre farnp just 
outside Toronto, in the foothills of the 
Caledon Hills. It is farmed by a niece 
and her husband, who occupy one of the 


BOTH have an “eye to the future” 


with a growing bank account 


The surveyor with his transit and the young research worker at his microscope have 
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his own financial affairs, too—with a Savings objective, a personal! pace in achieving 
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houses on the property Anne and Bill 
mostly without aid, rebuilt another farm 
house which ts eighty feet long and two 
stories high. This is the site of the annual 


Blatz family 


mer by one 


picnic, attended last sum 


hundred and fifty-eight rela 


tives 

sill Blatz was the youngest of nine 
children. “I was spoiled, or so my sisters 
insist h commented — easily “My 
father was a happy, hard-working man, a 
tailor with a shop that had about thirty 


employee I can remember some of them 
still be 


good deal 


ause I used to visit the shop a 


father favorite and 
a nickel 


Quite a 


wa my 
he used to give me 
Anne chuckled 

My mother he 


small 


haul 

continued was a 
woman, just five feet exactly. She 
had 


acclaim for 


used to read to me a lot; we always 
books. She gave me full 
everything | did 

Then why do you suppose you devel 
oped into such a competitive person”? 


know I 
went to Varsity and I weighed one hun 


I don't was sixteen when I 


dred and eight pounds. Yet I turned out 


for football and got my letter. I was 


centre scrimmage 


You slipped in a little boxing too, 


reminded Anne 
Yes, I guess that’s indicative of some 
thing all right—-someone my size, five 


foot seven, so anxious to succeed. But it 


was partly because of a strong desire I 
had to please my mother, to do well for 
her sake.” 
One of the 
Blatz 


afternoon when he wa 


most vivid memories Bill 


recalls of his youth was a fall 
s fifteen and he and 
a friend were rowing near Burlington 
Beach, not far from his Hamilton home 


Blatz had just begun his final year in high 


school What do you want to do?” the 
friend asked idly I don't know,” Blatz 
heard himself reply, “but I'm going to 
get my PhD. 


interesting,’ Dr. Blatz 
he had finished te!ling the 


That's rathe 


remarked when 


story. He mused over it, in the detached 
manner of clinician. “We weren't an 
educated family. I don’t think I even 
knew anyone with a PhD. I still don’t 


understand how it popped into my head.’ 


But you went from high school to 
medical school, didn’t you? 
Oh ves. That came about because 


when I was making my choice of subjects 


in high school my mother said to me, 


You're going to be a doctor. i was an 
obedient boy, so I did. Then, after I had 
fulfilled her instructions, | got my PhD- 

Bill often sa laughed Anne, “that 


the order his mother gave him was the 


fastest piece of guidance ev heard of 


“It turned out happily,” Dr. Blatz mur 


mured reflectively I suppose looking 
back over it all that I would have to say 
I've had a very happy life, but I've had 


They are unavoidable 


important 


some sévere’ jolts 


of course. The thing 1s 
ability to 


to vour childhood 


yOu! 
ecovel and that goes back 
that ability 

when he was a university 
Blatz uilt a_ five 


side of 


One summer 
undergraduate, Bill 
room cotiage on the 
mountain. Toward the end of the 
mer he reached the stage of putting the 
glass in the window sashes. He planned to 


paint them the next day, but during the 


night there was a heavy rainfall and the 
unpainted sashes warped eaking all the 
glass. When he discovered this, he wept 
and walked home 

“My mother made me a cup of coffee 


he recalled 
ing that ob 


and a fried egg, 


“Imagine you rememb 
served his wife softly 
‘Then she told me to go back and get 


more glass for those windows. ‘This time, 


remember to paint the sashes first, she 

advised me.” 
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She é 


Hamilton's. 


sully 


She didn’t give you much sympathy,’ 
Anne remarked 
No agreed her 


teaching me how to recover 


“She was 
from a dis- 


husband 


appeintment 

One of the most difficult burdens Bill 
Blatz has had to bear in recent years has 
been health. Bouts of pneumonia 
and flu were accompanied by a prolonged 


poor 


depression that desolated him. “For a 
while I couldn't even read,” he said 
omberly That was the most terrible 
time of all. | wasn’t alarmed, just waited 
for it to go. I carried on with my work, 
though it was very hard to do so. You 
must carry on, you mustn't give in.” 

Anne Blatz, who had been watching 
the street through the wide windows of 
the library, abruptly rose and hurried 
out of the room. “Here come the chil 
dren!” she reported as she fled. 

“Our grandchildren Dr. Blatz ex- 


plained. “We are spoiling them.” 
You, the child psychologist!” 
Certainly,” he retorted cheerily, “that's 


what grandparents are for.” 
Healthy neglect 


Iwo boys came into the room, Jeffrey, 
seven, and Jimmy, five, followed by their 
mother Deroux, who is Dr 
Blatz’ child by a previous marriage that 
ended in After 
they went out for a moment 


Margery 


divorce introductions, 

You give your own children a certain 
amount of healthy. neglect because you 
continued Dr. Blatz, nod- 
ding in the direction of their departure, 
‘but grandchildren very 
You feel no one can look after 


are so busy 


your become 


precious 


them well enough, not even their 
mother 
Is your daughter raising them ac 


cording to good solid Blatz principles?’ 

He grinned. “She does pretty well, slips 
now and then.” 

“What is the fundamental principle of 
your philosophy about raising children?” 
more than I do now, 
fundamental principle hasn't 

must never violate 
individual 


a good parent?” 


“T used to know 
but; the 
changed much 
the sanctity of the 

Were you 


you 


Yes, Margery had a happy childhood 
I made mistakes, trivial ones, but I didn’t 
worry about them any more than | 


worried about a mistake in spelling.’ 
“What is the 
commit against children? 


worst crime adults can 


To be mean and cruel, that’s the 
worst. To deny a child security. It’s com 
mon, too common. It shouldn't exist 

What is the noblest human virtue? 

Justice 

What is maturity? 


He stopped. “These are hard questions 
Maturity is a sense of values and proper 


mind. “I 
Varsity 
That's 


importance.” He searched his 
used to care most feverishly if 
won a football game; now I don’t 
maturity.” 

“What is the most critical time of a 
child’s development?” 

“The present,” replied Blatz promptly. 
He savored his answer with evident satis- 
faction. “That’s rather good. I'm rather 
proud of that.” 

Anne returned to the room, followed 
by Margery and the boys. “Did you get 
off a bon mot, dear?” It was repeated and 
she listened admiringly. “That's really 
very good. I'm ready to give the boys 
their dinner now. Do you know what 
we're going to have?” she asked, turning 
to Jeffrey. “It's your favorite potatoes. 
Guess what kind.” 

“Baked,” he said immediately 

“No, potato patties.” 

“They arent my favorite,” Jeffrey re- 
torted with the beginning of a small boy’s 
quick indignation. “They're Jimmy’s!” 

“Well, then,” said his grandfather 
soothingly, “you won't have to enjoy 
them as much this time. Do you know 
what I did? I cut up four peaches for 
you boys and put sugar all over them.” 
The adults exchanged grins as the dis- 
traction worked and the boys ran toward 
the kitchen. 

“Is it true,” I asked tentatively, “that 
you postponed your divorce for many 
years until Margery was grown?” 

“Yes, that’s true,” answered Dr. Blatz 
steadily. “I feel there has been too much 
importance attached to the damage a 
broken home children, but we 
didn’t want to run the possible risk. We 
were very friendly, her mother and I, still 
are good friends. I would have felt differ- 
ently perhaps if there had been constant 


Causes 


bickering or violence. We- waited until 
Margery was about twent¥; it seemed 
best.” 


Dr. Blatz met his present wife, Anne 
Harris, daughter of a wealthy Toronto 
family, when she was a student at his 
Institute for Child Study preparing for a 
career as a nursery-school teacher. She 
hasn't worked their 
donates a good deal of her time to a nur- 
sery-school project that is part of a com- 
munity centre in Toronto 

“I decided to stay home and look after 
the boss,” she explained affectionately. “I 
can’t understand the tendency some wom- 
en have to do a lot of things, join a lot 
of clubs. They are in search of something, 
of course, but I think they would be more 
likely to be satisfied if they did one or 
two things, and did them well. Perhaps 
I'm just lazy.” 

“She’s my chauffeur,” said her hus- 
band. “It's a great help to me, with all 
my errands to Family Court, the hospital, 
the university. Saves parking problems.” 


since 
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straight through from Miami in forty-eight hours 
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marriage but’ 


AN’S 


“While he’s busy at one place or an- 
other, | sometimes come home and tidy 
the house or else go over to the Institute 
and watch the children, have a cup of 


coffee,” Anne smiled serenely. “I take 
it pretty easy.” 

Bill Blatz laughed. “She's got one fixa 
tion though, she can’t bear to have a dish 
dirty. She has to wash it immediately.” 

His grandsons had finished their dinner 
and climbed into the child psychologist’s 
lap for the next installment of a game he 
invented. “Let’s Blatz began. 
getting a piece of paper and a pencil 
ready. “The elephants are playing . . .” 

“The panthers,” supplied Jeffrey. 

. and we're in the second quarter 
This is the field and here the panthers 
are lined up on their twenty-yard line 
Who has the ball?” 

“The elephants?” enquired Jimmy. 

“Yes, and it’s second down The 
boys heads bent down in fascination as 
their grandfather drew lines to indicate 
the path of the ball, and stopped the pen 
cil to describe a bone-shaking tackle 
Margery and Anne watched, entranced by 
the total communion so quickly achieved 
It was growing twilight outside and the 
boys began to look sleepy. 

Half an hour earlier Bill Blatz had 
talked about being a grandfather, growing 
older. “I'm not appalled at the idea of 
retirement,” he had said, “but I'm not yet 
ready for it. I think a man should keep 
what serious writing he has to do until 
after he is sixty. fm ready now to write 
a few books.” 

“What do you think your contribution 
will turn out to be?” he was asked. 

“I don’t know yet,” he replied thought 
fully. “Have you seen my presidential 
address that I gave this summer to the 
Canadian Psychological Association? [ll 
get a copy for you.” 

The speech read, in part, “Security is 
a state of mind in which one is willing 
to accept the consequence of one’s be 
havior mental illness is the pattern 
of behavior that an individual manifests 
when he has succumbed to 
for dealing with insecurity ” He listed 
two devices that he felt could lead to 
mental illness. One was “immature depen 
dent security,” or gaining security from 
total dependency as an infant does; the 
other, “deputy agents,” trying to drown 
a sense of insecurity by such mechanisms 
as hysteria, mania and paranoia 

Here in the older Bill Blatz is the 108 
pound battler who played varsity foot- 
ball. The overwhelming weight of schol 
arly opinion in his profession holds that 
much mental illness will be cured even 
tually by drugs. On the other hand, many 
geneticists are convinced that heredity is 
an important factor. Blatz, militantly out 
of step with all, maintains mental illness 
is environmental 

“Some day,” he mused as he glanced 
at the copy of his combatant speech, “the 
time will come when none of us will want 
to beat the other, will need to beat the 
other. That will be marvellous. Most of 
the discouragement in the world comes 
from being defeated.” 

Now, as the game between the panthers 
and the elephants drew near the half- 
time whistle, Margery Deroux watched 
her father fondly. “That game started this 
baseball! 


see,” Dr 


devices 


summer as a game, didn't it, 
Anne?” she asked. 
Anne Blatz nodded and grinned. “It 


never ended, somehow just slid into foot 
ball a few weeks ago.” 

‘Does Dr 
children?” I 


Blatz ever get irritated with 
wondered. 

“I've never seen it,” answered his wife 
“Have you, Gery?” 

“Never.” 

Dr. Blatz looked up 
tated with children 


“I don't get irri 
Only with adults.” 
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We went fishing for a living continued from page 26 


ture without the uncomfortable feeling 
of burning our bridges behind us. 

Irma engaged most of our spare time 
that winter. The cabin which would have 
to sleep the three of us contained one 
single bunk. This I enlarged with an 
extension which could be folded down 
during the daytime, and built another 
small bunk for our son Peter over a 
locker. Then it was essential to construct 
an elaborate removable housing to pro- 
tect Peter’s exploratory fingers from the 
huge and fascinating engine. This bul- 
wark made it impossible to open the 
oven door more than an inch or two, so 
Mary had to cook exclusively on top of 
the tiny oil stove, using the pressure 
cooker for an oven. To make the small 
dark cabin seem larger and brighter, we 
covered the drab brown paint with pale- 
green enamel. 

Irma’s modern conveniences consisted 
of a twenty-gallon fresh-water tank, with 
a tap a few inches over the cabin floor 
There was no sink, wash basin or toilet. 
We wanted to install a marine toilet, but 
couldn't find room for one. In my inno- 
cence I thought it might fit into an empty 
space near the gill-net drum, until 1 
learned that that was where we were sup- 
posed to put the fish. We settled for the 
primitive alternative of a bucket. 

Then we had to consider fishing gear 
Our boat had a power-driven drum on 
which to wind a net, but we were ap- 
palled to learn that a new net would cost 
about six hundred dollars. If we gill-net- 
ted for the whole season we should need 
several with different size meshes for the 
various species of salmon, and of special 
colors to match the water in each area. 
One second-hand net was all we could 
afford, and after consultation with my 
biologist friends we decided to concen- 
trate our gill-netting efforts on the July 
run of sockeye salmon in Smith Inlet, 
and ordered the appropriate net from 
the Fishermen’s Co-op. for two hundred 
dollars. 

As this would only occupy us for about 
three weeks we planned to troll for coho 
and spring salmon for the rest of the 
summer, so we began to learn about trol 
ling, and the gear needed for it. 

We listened intently as a_ fisherman 
gave incomprehensible directions for rig- 
ging cotton lines—cheaper than the more 
usual stainless steel for Irma’s four 
poles. He repeated the instructions, but 
we remained little the wiser. At last he 
gave up trying and suggested we walk 
up with him to the little store on the 
wharf. Here he showed us what to buy, 
then returned with us to the boat. Mary 
made the inevitable coffee “mug-up,” and 
we sat around on the deck watching our 
friend build up fishing lines from the 
assorted pieces we had bought. Light 
dawned as we watched his demonstration 
and now his instructions made sense to 
us. All the fishermen we talked to were 
amazingly helpful and patient with our 
abysmal ignorance. They were very kind 
to Peter too, as he played on the float 
while we worked, and many were the 
toys and cookies he collected from them 

In practice we found that the cotton 
lines would not go deep enough, so to 
increase our efficiency I improvised a 
heavier line from the assorted bric-a-brac 
left aboard by the previous owner. I at- 
tached it to one of the bow poles, put a 
bell on the end of the pole, and every 
time a fish struck, it rang so sharply and 


“When a fish 


insistently it reminded us of a bed-ridden 
aunt demanding service. Many a time 
I was awakened from a cat nap by a 
call from Mary that “Auntie” had a fish. 

Our trolling began with the opening 
of the blueback season in the Strait of 


struck it rang the bell like a bed-ridden aunt’ 


Georgia—bluebacks are small coho sal- 
mon that remain in the sheltered waters 
of the gulf between Vancouver Island 
and the mainland. We stayed near home 
for a few days, getting used to fishing 
and to living on a boat. Then we laid 


in a supply of groceries, including a con- 
siderable reserve of canned foods which 
we stored in the hold, filled up with gas 
and fresh water, and were ready to go 
to Hornby Island, some forty miles north, 
where the fish were said to be bigger. 
Peter was perfectly content playing on 
the little deck, his life jacket on, and 
with a line to the mast. He took a great 
interest in the fish, and a less welcome 
one in throwing articles overboard, to 
watch their mysterious disappearance. 
We trolled from dawn to dusk in these 
calm waters. Our catches were small, 


any 
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but we had not expected to master the 
imme tely ind it ieast we were 
inning expen Each ening we sold 


our fish at the Fishermen's Co-op camp 
at Hornby Island. These “camps” owned 


by the fishing companies and the co-op 


rative ir positioned at strategic points 
ll over the B. ¢ oast. The usually con 
ist of a scow with a small store, an ice 
house for keeping fish, and quart for 
the camp-man, and may also supply 
fresh water, gas and log floats to which 
boats may tie. Once or twice a week a 
fish packer collects the fish and bring 
ipphes 

Troll-caught fish are usually soki on 
the fresh-fish market or frozen, and so 
fetch a better price than net-caught fish 
which are all canned The small blue 


backs we were catching brought us six 


teen cent a pound when we delivered 
them, the Co-op making a final settle 
ment when the pack was all sold. For that 


year it amounted to an additional two 


cents a poun The high-liners” were 
making up to hundred dollars a day 
for us ten dollars was a good day 

ft was hard work hauling or winding 
our lin t hand with ten or twenty 


pounds of lead and a struggling fish on 
the efd. At first we landed the fish very 
clumsily, and often had them flapping 
around in the cockpit with us, tangling 
lines into a hopeless snarl and spreading 
blood and scales everywhere. In time we 
learned to club them with the gaff, and 
to bring them in more tidily. When busi 
ness was slack one of us would steer and 
the other was free to attend to other 
duties, to read or to sleep. When the lines 
began to jerk everything else would be 
forgotten tn the excitement of catching 
fish. We found much satisfaction in 
steadily improving our technique, and 
ubove all in working together 

Toward the end of June it was time 
to leave for the gill-netting and we sailed 
with a horde of boats through the Yuculta 
Rapids for Smith Inlet, a long indenta 
tion in the mainland coast, about two 
hundred miles to the north. We were well 
equipped with charts and, though our 
knowledge of boats was small, | was able 
to adapt the navigation I had learned 
as a pilot in the RAF. A few nights later, 
two gill-netters with whom we tied up 
gave us our first lesson in gill-netting 
We had led them into an anchorage as 
they, though experienced fishermen, 
carried no charts, but navigated by fol 
lowing other boats 

Our three boats set out together to 
cross Queen Charlotte Sound the next 
morning. There was a breeze and a big 
swell as we emerged from the shelter of 
the islands into open water, and after half 
an hour or so the other two boats turned 
back, their owners making up-and-down 
movements with their hands to indicate 
that it was too rough. We thought we 
knew better. for had we not been told it 
was always rough in Queen Charlotte 
Sound? It didn’t seem too bad, and if we 
hung back today, it might be worse to 
morrow. We chugged on, ard all went 
well until we were about ten miles out 
Then the seas became bigger. the wind 
got up, and a horrible noise from the 
region of our propeller suggested that all 
was no longer well. We stopped, and I 
discovered that one of the iron net 
guards, intended to protect nets if we ac 
cidentally ran over them, had_ shifted 


and was fouling the propeller. Balancing 


stern, | reached down with a pike pole 
and threaded wire round the loose net 
guard to, hold it clear. We started up 
again, and the sea got rougher and rough 
er and every wave broke over the bow 
We wedged a miserable Peter securely 
into his bunk, our equally unhappy selves 
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into the wheelhouse, and just kept going 
slowly on. Abreast of Cape Caution and 
its wicked - looking rocks, the engine 
spluttered and almost stopped. We pray- 
ed fervently. It picked up again, and 
slowly the rocks dropped astern. A few 
minutes later I found why it had faltered 
so much water had come into the bilges 


that the flywheci was dipping into it 


and spraying the ignition. It was now 
essential to pump out, a_ job which I 
had hoped could wait till we were in 


calm water, for it was hard enough mere 
ly to stand on the deck now. With one 
arm clasped round a trolling pole, I 
vorked away with the other at the primi 
tive hand pump, changing arms periodi 
ally to relieve the ache. Unbelievable 
quantities of water came up, spilled over 
the deck and out through the scuppers 
before I heard the welcome gurgle of 
the pump sucking air and knew the job 
was done. A few more uncomfortable 
miles ind we thankfully entered the 
calmer waters of Smith Sound and an 
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chored in a sheltered and deserted cove 

Peter, happy again, came on deck, and 
we sat enjoying the stillness before deal 
ing with the chaos our tossing had caused 
All the cans in the hold had lost their 
labels, and this anonymity added interest 
to meals for the rest of the summer 
it's difficult to judge the contents of 
cans by shaking. Meat and vegetables 
that had been wallowing with trolling 
gear and bits of cardboard in the oily 
water were edible after much washing 
though not at their best 

We found out later we were almost 
the only boat to cross the sound that day 

over a hundred other gill-netters had 
stayed on the other side, waiting for the 
weather 

The next day a large fish-packer ar 
rived, towing the camp which was to 
be our headquarters for the next three 
weeks. This camp was the biggest we 
had seen, with an upstairs containing 
the camp-man’s rooms. A gill-net camp 
though basically the same as a trollers 
camp, must provide special facilities for 
tending nets. In addition to the ordinary 
lecked log-floats, to which boats tie, there 
are extra-wide ones on which stand racks 
for stretching out the nets so that tears 
may easily be found and mended. Other 
special floats support rows of “bluestone 
tanks,” large wooden tubs containing a 
solution of copper sulphate to preserve 
the nets and kill minute marine organ- 
isms which would otherwise make the 
web phosphorescent in the water, and too 
visible to salmon. 


During the afternoon other gill-netters 
began to arrive after a comfortable cross- 
ing of a peaceful Sound, and the cove 
came to life. By the time I had fixed the 
net-guards the net we had ordered had 
arrived on a packer from Vancouver. 
We wound it on our drum and were 
ready to make our fortune 

Gill-nets are set out as long barriers 
in the water, and the fish become en 
tangled in them by their gill-covers. Wind 
and tide have to be watched when setting 
or picking up a net, so that the boat will 
drift away from, and not over, it. We 
found this much less simple than it 
sounds. The net. being wholly in the 
water, is affected by tide and not by 
wind, while the boat is influenced by a 
combination of the two. Much trial and 
error and many cold dives beneath the 
boat to cut net and line free did not 
teach us to judge these things with any 
accuracy. It was a horrid shock to dis 
cover that net-guards are to protect 
other people’s nets, not one’s own 

The first time we set the net we had 
no worse trouble than catching it slightly 
n the rudder and net-guards, the rest 
of the catch consisting of a small amount 


of seaweed and two jellyfish. But we soon 
learned that the easiest thing to catch 
was our Own net in our own propeller 

Next to our net we found jellyfish the 
easiest things to catch. Millions of them 
would come in on the net as we wound 
it in, and slide oozily into the bilge where 
they decomposed, to be pumped out as a 
thick foamy liquor. Once we became so 
mesmerized by the constant stream of 
them that we failed to notice a large 
salmon until to our amazement we found 
it in the boat with us. 

We caught seven salmon the first week, 
and by Friday evening we had decided 
we did not like gill-netting, and were 
quite ready for the weekend closure 
Enforced by the federal government as 
a conservation measure, this is the week 
ly period during which no net fishing is 
allowed. Its length varies according to 
the abundance of fish and the intensity 
of the fishing effort. In this case it lasted 
from six p.m. Friday till six p.m. Sun 
day. We ran back to the camp and tied 
up at the floats among a crowd of boats. 

We found the closure anything but a 
holiday. Horribly early on the Saturday 
morning our neighbor knocked on the 
wheelhouse door and woke us with the 
unwelcome news that he had just finished 
with a bluestone tank, and if we wanted 
next turn at it we'd better grab it quickly 
We thanked him and soon had our net 
in the tank. This dipping of the net was 
one of the most vital rituals of the gill- 
netters’ weekend When that was done 
we spread it out on a rack and mended 
a multitude of tears, a task which we 
performed slowly and unskillfully. By the 
time we had the net wound back on the 
drum the first day of our weekend had 
gone. A great number of minor jobs re- 
mained for our attention the next morn 
ing. and these were scarcely finished 
before it was time to set out again for 
the Sunday evening opening 

Our engine seemed to dislike gill-net 
ting 2s much as we did. Hitherto it had 
not usually taken more than fifteen or 
twenty minutes to start, now it frequently 
took two or three hours and it was a 
most exhausting process. I never did 
have much affinity with engines and I 
felt that that inert mass of metal hated 
me as much as I was growing to hate it 
At full speed it sounded like a cross be 
tween a pile driver and a pneumatic drill, 
and in reverse it made such an extra 
ordinary grinding noise that it had been 
known to bring Mary up’from the cabin, 
thinking we had gone aground 


We caught thirty-four fish in the sec- 
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ond week, thirty in the third; improve 
ments on the first week’s seven but, at 
an average of a dollar twenty-five a fish, 
hardly an adequate return for our labor 
We still did not enjoy this method of 
fishing, for we disliked drifting at the 
mercy of wind and tide, and the net 
seemed such an unwieldy thing, intent 
upon entangling everything except sal 
mon 

We longed for the joys of trolling 
poles jerking and bells ringing, and live 
fish to be played on the end of a line. 
instead of these sad - looking drowned 
creatures which occasionally got caught 
in our net. So we dumped the net on the 
camp, arranged for it to be sold for what 
ever it would fetch, and feeling years 
younger, rigged our trolling gear again. 

After a couple of days we set off to 
explore further north. En route, the car 
buretor developed a leak, so we anchor 
ed off a sandy bay, and Mary rowed 
ashore with Peter while I mended it. 
When the job was done I swam after 
them, and we all ran around in the sun 
in our birthday suits and holiday mood 
until we saw a boat approaching, its oc 
cupant studying us through binoculars 
We must have been a funny sight run 
ning back for our clothes, and later we 
met the man, who told us with a leer 
that he had seen us playing on the beach 

We went on up Fitz Hugh Sound to Idol 
Point, ngar a village with the picturesque 
name of Bella Bella. Here we found a 
fleet of trollers and a snug anchorage a 
mere ten minutes’ run from the fishing 
grounds. We stayed for three weeks and 
experienced again the pleasures of troll 
ing as we had known it at Hornby Island, 
with the added attraction that we were 
now catching larger coho salmon, and in 
commercially profitable quantities. Our 
monstrous engine seemed to like the 
change as much as we did, for its reluc- 
tance to start quite disappeared. At troll 
ing speed its ear-splitting racket was re 
duced to a gentle soporific thumping. 

Often we would fish all day, but some- 
times when the fish stopped biting around 
noon, we would anchor and go for a walk 
ashore, climbing through the trees to 
open blueberry-covered slopes above 
When the expedition was too much for 
Peter's short legs, he rode comfortably 
in a rucksack on my back. Occasionally 
we would break the day with an after- 
noon trip to Bella Bella, to replenish ou 
stocks of fuel and provisions. After these 
excursions we went back, refreshed, to 
fish for an evening bite before returning 
to the anchorage and delivering our 
catch, 

In late August, when this run of cohoes 
came to an end, we made our way south 
fishing a little as we went. This time we 
were careful to pick good weather for 
crossing Queen Charlotte Sound, and 
the trip was smooth and uneventful 

We returned to Nanaimo, and for a 
few months I became a biologist once 
more. It had been a memorable summer, 
and although gill-netting had not been a 
success we were sure that troiling would 
provide the life we sought. We traded 
Irma in part payment on a real troller 
with modern gear and room to live in 
comfort, and when the next summer 
came round I resigned my post and we 
embarked. in earnest on our new life 

That was ten years ago. Since then we 
havent grown rich, but that was never 
our reason for fishing. It has, however 
provided an adequate living. We. work 
during the summer months, and in’ the 
off-season the three of us sometimes 
travel, for Peter takes his schooling by 
correspondence. But more often we just 
enjoy the peace and quiet of the home 
we built in a small fishing village on 
Vancouver Island’s west coast. 
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IN MOMENTS OF CRISIS—CONFIDENCE COUNTS 


imperial's 78 years of leadership has helped Canadians 


take for granted the reliability of oil and oil products 


Reliability implies an adequate supply of 
the products you depend upon... when and 
where you need them, at reasonable prices. 


Imperial has always been the leader in ensur- 
ing Canadians of an adequate supply of oil. 
Imperial’s discovery of oil at Leduc, in 1947, 
opened the vast western oil fields. 


The first oil company to supply consumer 
needs in all Canada’s provinces, Imperial has 


nine refineries from Halifax to Vancouver 
(and in the Northwest Territories) to meet 
the local needs of Canadians. 


Imperial has always been the leader, too, in 
a highly competitive industry which must 
seek .. . by broadening markets and increasing 
efficiency...to keep prices down. Over the 
past ten years, while prices of things in 
general have risen 134%, regular gasoline has 
gone up only 11%. 


BARRELS BARRE 


Since Leduc, Canadian crude oil re- 
serves have increased 45 times. 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 
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For the sake of argument continued from page 6 


religious freedom is recognized, but in 
the provincial aspects it's not necessarily 
so! 

The right to the “enjoyment of prop- 
erty” is cited in the proposed Bill of 
Rights as one of the fundamental free 
doms that has been, and ever more shall 
be. This should be considered side by 
vide with the situation of the Hutterites 
of Alberta. The Alberta government, re 
sponding to the pressures of public opin- 
ion, has passed several statutes restricting 
their right to hold property. Under the 
terms of latest restrictive legislation no 
Hutterite colony may acquire land within 
forty miles of an existing colony, any 
land so purchased must be no larger than 
sixty-four hundred acres, half of which 
must be uncultivated, and must have been 
for sale on the open market at least 
ninety days before a Hutterite colony can 
purchase it. The right of the Hutterites 
to enjoy property will remain as it ts 
now regardless of whether the Bill of 
Rights is passed or not. There is no 
shadow of doubt regarding the legal 
right of the Alberta provincial govern- 
ment to pass such legislation. A Bill of 
Rights worth its salt should provide a 
mechanism through which such legisla- 
tion can be challenged on the grounds of 
the principles implicit in it 

Perhaps the most insidious violation of 
the principle of freedom of speech and 
association (and of almost any other free- 
dom one might mention) is found in the 
Quebec Padlock Law of 1937 which re 
mained on the statute books and opera 
tive for twenty years. This act made it 
illegal “for any person who possesses or 
occupies a house within the province to 
use it or allow any person to make use 
of it to propagate communism or bolshe- 


vism by any means whatsoever.” The 


attorney-general was simply given the 


power to padlock the premises of anyone 
he suspected 

Neither communism bolshevism 
was defined in the act because, as the 
remicr put it, “communism can be felt 
One member of the Quebec Upper House 
offered his own definition as “actions 
which sap the foundations of things dear 


rgested 


to the province” and another 
that it should include those who daily 
vilify public men” and a member of the 
cabinet suggested that the act should 
cover those who were Communists but 
hadn't yet realized that they were 


The act was drafted so as to prevent any 


appeals to the courts and it took nearly 
twenty years to find a loophole large 
enough to push one through. When the 
case finally % to the supreme court a 
year ago the act was promptly declared 
unconstitutional and inoperative. How 
ever, before anyone begins to rejoice at 
the demise of this iniquitous piece of 
legislation he should consider the reasons 
for the dropping of the judicial guillotine 
4 majority of the judges based their de 
cision on the fact that the Padlock Law 
represented provincial interference with 


exclusive federal power over criminal! 
law, and not on the grounds of civil 
liberties. Two judges out of nine went 
so far as to lament their lack of legal 
grounds for nullifying th atute square 


ly on its principle and intent 


marks they made are classif 
vers as oditer dicta, OF Made In passing 
Perhaps a more meaningful description 
would be wishful thinking 

The dilemma of the supreme court 
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The Rights Bill 


protects no one against provincial violations”’ 


when faced with a violation of civil liber- 
ty is nothing new and is well illustrated 
by the attempt of the Alberta Social 
Credit government in 1937 to deny free- 
dom of the press. In that year the legis 
lature passed an act making it mandatory 
for newspapers to publish all information 
hanced them by a designated official of 
the administration. The papers could 
also be required to divulge the source 
of any other stories they might carry on 
the activities of Aberhart and his legis- 
lative supporters. When this case came 
before Supreme Court Chief Justice Duff 
he began casting about for something in 
the BNA Act that would justify a stand 
on principle. He could find only the 
clause in the preamble which referred to 
Canada’s constitution as, being “similar 
in principle” to that of the United King- 
dom. The chief justice observed that this 
could scarcely be a reality unless the 
dissemination of information was free 
and unfettered. But this was not the 
grounds on which the act was thrown 
out. The court decided that the act in 
question was part of and dependent on 
a general scheme of Social Credit legis- 
lation already invalidated (on grounds 
having nothing to do with civil liber- 
ties) and hence fell with it. A vital ques- 
tion remains unanswered. Could a prov- 
ince under different circumstances muzzle 
the press or would the “similar in princi- 
ple” clause be sufficient to prevent it? 
Since what is ‘in the Bill of Rights is 
worthless there is, perhaps, little point in 
mentioning things that are not in it. 
However, if a new bill is to be drafted 
the question of racial discrimination, par- 
ticularly in education, should be covered. 
We have as yet no problem of racial seg- 
regation in the schools but it would be 
well to make sure that none arises 
Clearly the Bill of Rights will give citi- 
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zens no protection against provincial 
violation of civil liberties. This weakness 
in itself renders it useless. However, it is 
not even evident that the self-denying 
ordinances that the federal parliament 
proposes to impose on itself are worth 
the paper they will be printed on. The 
last half of part one spells out the legal 
protections, that exist under the common 
law respecting arrest, trial and detention. 
These are, of course, the right to counsel, 
the right to be informed of the charge, 
the remedy of habeas corpus and so on. 
It also appears to go one step further in 
extending these protections to individuals 
appearing before administrative boards 
and commissions. If a citizen were sub- 
poenaed to appear before a royal com- 
mission he could insist on counsel. 


How to break the Billi 


One hates to raise difficulties in the 
face of such a laudable sentiment, but 
suppose a subsequent act or order-in- 
council creates a board or tommission 
with terms of reference which deny some 
of the protections offered by the Bill of 
Rights. Could the person or persons af 
fected claim redress on the grounds that 
the parliament of 1959 had promised not 
to do this? Does the act of parliament 
which purports to guarantee these rights 
have any more sanctity than a future act 
which might qualify some or violate 
others? 

Part Il of the Bill of Rights deals with 
civil liberties in the event of “real or 
apprehended war, invasion or insurrec- 
tion.” As it stands now the War Measures 
Act gives to the federal cabinet power 
to authorize whatever may be thought 
necessary in the interests of security. 
Among the powers specified are “censor- 
ship and control of publications and writ- 


By Simpkins 


EXCHANGE 


“| think I've solved the after Christmas 
exchange problem.’ 
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ing, communications and means of com- 
munication” and “arrest, detention, ex- 
clusion and deportation.” All this would 
be done by orders-in-council with the 
force of law and if any of them were 
violated the cabinet could, without refer- 
ence to any court, prescribe its own pen- 
alties up to five years, five thousand dol- 
lars or both. 

This may sound pretty bad but take 
heart—if the new bill passes the situa- 
tion will be as follows. Should the hydro- 
gen bombs and nuclear warheads begin’ 
arriving when parliament is in sessiog 
then the proclamation declaring war must 
be laid before it “forthwith.” If it should 
happen that we are blown up when par- 
liament is not in session then the proc- 
lamation must be laid before it “within 
the first fifteen days next thereafter.” In 
either event here is what will happen 
(you may want to post this up along with 
the evacuation route provided by civil 
defense): “a notice of motion in either 
House signed by ten members thereof 
and made in accordance with the rules 
of that House within ten days of the day 
the proclamation was laid before parlia- 
ment, praying that the proclamation be 
revoked, shall be debated in that House 
at the first convenient opportunity within 
the four sitting days next after the day 
the motion in that House was made. If 
both Houses of Parliament resolve that 
the proclamation be revoked, it shall 
cease to have effect.” Obviously our legis- 
lators think of everything! 

Most Canadians will be satisfied if 
civil liberties can be effectively protected 
in time of peace. What is needed to do 
this is a fundamental change in the Brit- 
ish North America Act. The essence of 
civil liberties is that government agrees 
to keep its hand strictly off them — to 
preserve them rather than supervise their 
use. While they must be reserved to the 
people they cannot be left subject to the 
whims of majority opinion. As John 
Stuart Mill points out in his Essay On 
Liberty, Christ was crucified, Socrates 
condemned and Galileo imprisoned on 
the basis of majority opinion. Individual 
rights can be protected against the vaga- 
ries of public opinion only through the 
courts. But in a federal state such as 
Canada the courts themselves must have 
a charter to fall back on. The best form 
for this to take is as a Bill of Rights 
imbedded in the constitution and thus 
made part of our national birth certifi- 
cate 

Amending the Canadian constitution is 
a difficult operation. The British North 
America Act is seen by some as a treaty 
or compact between two races whereby 
they agreed to conditions under which 
they would live together, and which can 
not be changed without unanimous con 
sent. While this doctrine is hokum, legally 
speaking, it can be effective on the hust 
ings if party leaders, either Liberal or 
Conservative, choose to act like dema 
gogues rather than statesmen 

The Liberals, when in power, never 
would sponsor a Bill of Rights. Some of 
them argued that since Britain does not 
have one it follows that Canada does 
not need one, completely ignoring the 
fact that Canada is composed of federat 
ed provinces and Britain has a national! 
government only. The real reason for this 
refusal was lack of political courage. 

The Conservatives were brave in op 
position and were all for a Bill of Rights 
that would be binding on the provinces 
The speeches they made then are buried 
in Hansard and apparently forgotten 

Surely both parties can now agree that 
the fabric of the nation will be strength 
ened rather than weakened if citizenship 
is made to mean the same thing in all 

arts of the country. 
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Going steady continued from page 11 


individuals involved, their family back- 
ground and the area in which they live. I 
visited one low-income-bracket neighbor- 
hood where there are many broken homes. 
Youth leaders who worked in the dis- 
trict told me that “going steady” was syn- 
onymous with “sleeping together.” In 
some of the new suburban areas, where 
there are no established traditions of 
behavior, some couples hang out in 
groups where a variety of sex activity, 
including intimacy, is the expected pat- 
tern of behavior. One of their favorite 
games was a “kissing contest”: the girl 
who could cause her boy’s pulse rate to 
increase the most was declared the win- 
ner. The growing number of teen-age, 
unwed mothers—despite the widespread 
use of contraceptives — indicates that 
many adolescents are “going all the way.” 
One large urban social agency told me 
that the majority of the two thousand un- 
married mothers they interviewed during 
1957 were in their teens; over a hundred 
of them were fourteen years old or less. 
On the other hand, my over-all impres- 
sion is that the vast majority of steady 
couples stop short of sexual union. 

e@ the custom of going steady is largely 
a female device—initiated (however subt- 
ly), encouraged and perpetuated by the 
girls. It is the female answer to the 
“wallflower” problem. Under any other 
system of dating, most girls wouldn't 
have as many dates. The boys go along 
with the system because it fills certain 
of their needs and has certain advantages. 
A woman youth leader observed, “On 
the whole, the girls seem to be smarter 
and more aggressive—many girls hold 
the boy captive like a rabbit in a snare.” 
Many girls complained to me about the 
growth of the matriarchal system and the 
lack of masculine aggressiveness among 
the fellows they knew. “You can lead 
most boys around by the nose,” said dne 
girl, “They never assert themselves. 
They don’t want to be stronger and bet- 
ter than women any more.” 

@ Parents, despite their general opposi- 
tion, have completely failed to halt the 
going - steady habit. Viewed as a class 
they seem to have lost their grip on 
children in the fourteen- to seventeen- 
year-old age group. “Nothing works any 
more,” said one father, sadly. The 
teen-agers have their 
ranks. Parents don’t seem to be abk to 
reach their children; children don’t seem 
able to reach their parents. In one large- 
scale American survey, seventy-six per- 
cent of adolescents complained that they 
couldn't intimate matters with 
their parents. 

e | found that many parents, when it 
comes to asserting authority, are para- 
lyzed and immobilized. This condition 
is often due to real confusion in the par- 
ent’s mind as to what's right and what's 
wrong. Part of the conflict can be traced 
to the torrent of psychological teaching 
during the past forty years—much of it 
contradictory—emphasizing the import- 
ance of the individual adjusting to the 
group. A father who refused to allow 
his daughter to see her “steady” for the 
fifth night of the same week, later had 
misgivings. “Do you think I'll hamper 
her development?” he asked. Much of 
the psychological talk has filtered down 
to the youngsters who sometimes use it 
opportunely. “What are you trying to 
do—-make me dependent?” asked a fif- 
teen-year-old boy who was told to be 
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home from a party by midnight. Many 
parents, seduced by the current cult of 
popularity, have abdicated the traditional 
role of being wise and guiding elders to 
their offspring. They want their children 
to regard them as buddies and pals, 


“You can lead boys around by the nose... They don’t want 


rather than stuffed shirts and old fogies. 
Many teen-agers seem to resent the in- 
trusion: they prefer friends of their own 
age. Despite their defiance, they want 
and need authority. 

Among the numerous groups I inter- 


to be better than women” Bie 


viewed, anywhere from one quarter to wie 
two thirds of the youngsters had chosen = 
a steady mate, whether their parents liked 
the idea or not. The custom generally es 
starts when the girl is thirteen or four- Roa 
teen. Among girls, going steady seems to iL 
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subsidiaries—makes this scene possible. Javex 
products—bieach, starch and other laundry aids 
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of DTC and its operating subsidiaries. These 
subsidiaries are continually solving problems— 
supplying new answers, new products for home, 
—and textiles that have undergone the colour farm and industry. The result? A widely diversi- 
fied list of products: that benefits everyone— 
customers, shareholders and employees. 


~—at the Right Time 


A sun-filled washing... and bright, colourful 
clothes. Nothing delights a housewife like this 
wonderful combination. Another combination— 


in Canadian homes, every day of the week. 
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reach its peax somewhere between the 
sixteenth and seventeenth year After 
that, many girls refuse to enter an alli 
ance just for the sake of an assured date 
They insist on Iiking to be with the 
person they're going out with 

Who goes steady? After many inter 
views with youngsters and youth leaders 
it is my impression that a relatively small 
proportion of the top echelon of boys 
and girls go steady; a relatively high pro 
portion remain free-lance The ex 
tremely attractive intelligent, self-assur 
ed girls seldom lack dates \ sixicen 
year-old, who definitely belonged in this 
category, told m« You keep attractive 
by playing the field. You don't get dowdy 
and careless Boys who are unsure of 
their masculine appeal are likely to seek 
steadies to assure themselves a social life 
If they connect, they laud the steady sys 
tem; if they fail, they loudly proclaim 
their disdain for girls. The attitude of 
most youngsters lies somewhere between 
these extremes. New-Canadian children 
are less likely to go steady because they 
are more directly under the influence of 
their parents A German mother told 
me, “Going that way is only for couples 
about to be married Anyway, they 
should be keeping their minds on their 
studies 

There are different gradations of go 
ing steady. In order of seriousness and 
permanency, they are: playing the field 
going around, going steadily, going 
steady, pinning, engaging, and marrying 
Once a couple are seen together three or 
four times within a short period, it is 
assumed by their peers that they are go 
ing steady. This assumption often traps 
a boy or girl into forming an alliance 
\ fifteen-year-old girl explains If you 
date a boy a few times everybody else 
automatically drifts away so you have to 
go steady with him For this reason, 
some girls who don't want to commit 
themselves refuse to date a boy more 
than twice, even if they're fond of him 

Although it is nearly always the boy 
who actually voices the proposal to go 
steady, it is usually the girl who has fost 
ered and nurtured the relationship. This 
is Mot unnatural since the adolescent fe 
mule is a year or two ahead of the male 
emotionally and biologically. “I took out 
this girl a few times because I liked her 
and the first thing you know it’s on a 
permanent basis,’ a fifteen-year-old told 
me in a somewhat surprised tone. Some 
women are not as subtle. A handsome 
six-footer complains (and his mother con 
firms the fact) that six girls have already 
proposed to him that he be their steady 
One girl has been phoning regularly for 
three months 

The emotional tone of the relationship 


between steadies is usually misunderstood 


by adults. Steadies infrequently use the 
word “love”; they are more likely to say 
that they “like” their partners. When I 
asked, “Does going steady lead to an en- 
gagement or marriage’” most of them 


didn't think so. A boy will say of a girl 
She's lots of fun,” or “She's okay,” while 
the girl will describe her swain as " 
dream A seventeen-year-old top high 
school student assured me that, from his 
observation, “going steady ts not a deep 
ly sincere thing.” Undoubtedly in a small 
proportion of couples the emotions run 
deep and they exchange vows, private 


ly, of love and marriage 


Once a couple have started going 
steady, they will often go to extraordi 
nary lengths to be together. In the threc 
minute interval between classe a girl 


nay rush the entire length of the school 


to catch a glimpse of her beau. In some 
high schools, teachers are assigned to a 
datl pigeon hunt patrolling the cor 


ridors and routing out the “hall pigeons,” 
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My most memorable meal: No. 43 


The night of May 30, 1935, was 
unusually still in the sandy fringes 
of Quetta, capital of the (then) 
Indian province of Baluchistan, 
and I was unusually pleased with 
myself 

Since January I'd been touring 
the more remote sections of fron- 
tier India (now Pakistan) with one 
Hindu and one Moslem as driver 
and bearer. In the morning I'd be 
starting for home. I dressed light- 
heartedly for dinner; black striped 
trousers, cream monkey jacket, 
purple cummerbund and pleated 
silk shirt. Td been eating most 
meals alone and was disappointed, 
on going to the outdoor dining 
salon set in a rather sparse garden, 
to see that I'd be alone again 

The barefooted kitmagar led me 
to a small table set with one hood- 
ed candle and one small rose. It 
was so still, there in the open. that 
the breeze barely flickered the 
flame of the candle. The place was 
tolerably fuil; forty-four diners, 
at least twenty-two waiters, and 
only two women in the lot 

We were getting recorded music, 
and soon after I'd taken my seat 
they played O Canada on a 
scratchy disc. The meal was the 
works: fruit salad with a mango 

) base, hors d’ceuvres that were oily 

but well served and dainty, baked 
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couples who have arrived as early as 
8.15 a.m. to moon and to mug. As a 
symbol of belonging to each other 
couples sometimes affect similar dress 
and styles 

The keystone of the going-steady rela 
tionship is “faithfulness” and the cardinal 
sin is to “cheat.” Cheating usually means 
dating others of the opposite sex or 
sometimes, merely showing a_ personal 
interest in them. One girl spent an hour 
in the school nurse’s office, crying be 
cause her boy friend had been making 
eyes at another girl. A boy roundly chas 
tised his steady because she stopped to 
talk to a male classmate in the corridor 
a few times. A mother told me that her 
son was forced to give up dropping in 
on a girl in the neighborhood, whom he 
had known since childhood, because het 
regular date objected. At dances, steady 
couples generally dance every dance to 
gether. If the pattern is broken, hard 
feelings and fist fights are likely. A boy 
or girl who cheats or who switches stead- 
ies more than once or twice a year can 
become the object of scorn and contempt. 


I was told, “That's cheap—they would be 


camel’s hump listed under the title 
“joint,” and miniature potatoes, 
carrots and peas. The hump looked 
like and even tasted like side bacon 
with neat strips of lean and fat. It 
had, however, a fragrance of its 
own. Claret, they told me, was a 
sound wine with camel. I didn't 
have dessert but the silent trio of 
waiters who looked after me 
brought a large serving of walnuts 
in their shells and Italian-style 
coffee 

The night, as I ate, seemed as 
still and black and silent as an 
empty cathedral. Maybe, however, 
that’s just the way I look back on 
it now. Because that night, just 
before my boys were set to waken 
me for the homeward dash to 
Bombay, Quetta did a somersault 


The central core of the city was 
turned over, as you'd turn an 
omelette, in an earthquake that 
killed 60,313 people 

Few in that hotel were even 
wakened by the rumbling or by 
the blast. It wasn’t until tons of 
dust began settling that most of us 
awoke in spasms of coughing coup- 
led with the feeling of suffocation 

In our hotel not a window was 
broken Ten miles away death 
rubbed out a city. I got no break- 
fast. But that dinner of camel’s 
hump was a memorable meal 
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acting as badly as those people in Hol- 
lywood you read about.” One vivacious 
youngster who charmed a boy away from 
another girl was ostracized by her group 
for several weeks. Most boys, like one 
fifteen-year-old I spoke to, passively ac- 
cept the system: “I wouldn't dream of 
going after a girl who was going steady 
no matter how much I wanted her.” 
After several months of going steady 
the relationship may assume all the 
sparkle and spontaneity of a couple who 
have just celebrated their silver wedding 
anniversary. Dress and manners some- 
times tend to become casual. One six- 
teen-year-old girl often receives her boy 
friend clad in a shabby bathrobe, her 
face covered with cold cream and her 
hair up in curlers. In the middle of the 
evening she may wander off to take a 
bath, leaving him with members of her 
family. She bawls him out for getting 
low marks in physics or for going out 
with boys who are known to drink. One 
anti-going-steady youth told me, “You 
see them driving in a car, not talking 
to each other: she’s looking out the win- 
dow; he’s concentrating on his driving. 
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They remind me of my parents.” 

One good feature of this kind of un 
glamorized propinquity, in the opinion 
of some parents, is that it discourages 
sexual activity. “George is over at the 
house a lot,” one father told me. “He 
knows the whole family well. He sees 
my girl under all kinds of circumstances. 
She’s less likely to get into trouble than 
if she went out with a long succession 
of strange boys.” On the other hand, 
from many interviews it is my impres- 
sion that kissing, necking and heavy pet- 
ting are characteristic of many if not 
most going - steady relationships. Several 
girls told me, “Sex is the chief problem 
between my boy friend and me.” Others 
said, “It's up to the girl to stop it.” Sev- 
eral boys told me how they exercised 
self-restraint: “If you like the kid, you 
don’t want to get her into trouble.” 

I found that many parents were mak- 
ing the mistake of assuming that their 
children know more than they actually 
do. One youth leader is often approach- 
ed by teen-agers with elementary ques- 
tions about sex, who preface their 
speech with, “I know I’m supposed to 
know all this but A father, who 
was cautioning his fifteen-year-old son 
about the dangers of becoming aroused, 
was told, “It’s not that serious. It’s like 
a game. I see how far I can go and still 
keep control.” A thirteen-year-old preg- 
nant girl explained, “I like this boy and 
I just didn’t know how to say ‘no. ” A 
sixteen-year-old boy observed, “I've 
played around quite a bit but I didn’t 
know you could get a girl pregnant that 
way.” Many parents are still sloughing 
off the responsibility of acquainting their 
children with the facts of life. At a re 
cent meeting of parents in a comfortable 
residential district, those present all 
agreed that sex education was their job 
but the majority asked the school to 
undertake it 

Recently, with a social worker, I re- 
viewed several hundred cases of teen-age 
pregnancy. Many of the couples had 
been seeing each other regularly, with 
little or no supervision. Most of the liai- 
sons had taken place in parked cars, in 
homes where the girl was baby-sitting or 
at the homes of friends whose parents 
were out of town. The social worker 
observed, “Many parents place a burden 
on their children by trusting them too 
much.” Another conclusion she came to 
was that many homes failed to emphasize 
acceptable standards of behavior and 
moral values. The result is that many 
adolescents feel no guilt about what 
they've done. Questioned about his 
knowledge of five teen-age pregnancies 
in a suburban community, a fifteen-year 
old boy replied, “What's all the fuss 
about? We're no worse than any other 
place.” Later, he confessed that he was 
part of a gang that “went all the way.” 
The gang set the standards; if you didn’t 
adhere to them, you were “chicken.” 

One highly qualified social scientist 
affiliated with a large Canadian univer- 
sity believes that going steady is the 
forerunner of a social revolution in sex 
behavior. He sees no harm in premarital 
relationships for adolescents if the social 
taboos and fears of conception are ban 
ished. He predicts that at least one of 
these barriers will soon be removed with 
the discovery of a foolproof oral con 
traceptive. He says, “Perhaps the future 
pattern of mating will be for each 
child, once he or she has reached pub 
erty, to experience a series of temporary 
‘pre-marital’ marriages. Finally, when 
they are mature in their twenties, they 
will settle down with a single partner.” 

But this view, of course, is far from 
general. And parents can find further 
reassurance in the fact that the average 
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period of going steady is fairly brief. It 
often ends with the school year. Some- 
times it doesn’t survive the football sea- 
son: the girl may be dazzled by a star 
fullback and disenchanted when he’s no 
longer a public idol. Teen-agers give a 
variety of reasons for breaking up. One 
girl said, “He began to bore me. We 
used to talk on the phone an hour 
Now a five-minute call is mostly, made 
up of pauses. We've got nothing ‘to say 
to each other.” Another girl walked out 
when her boy friend insisted that it was 
her duty to allow him greater intimacies. 
Cheating, of course, is always sufficient 
grounds for a separation. When a boy 
ends an alliance it’s sometimes because 
the girl has become too possessive. One 
lad rebelled when his partner insisted 
that he phone her every night; another 
when he was practically ordered to skip 
some of his basketball practices in order 
to spend more time dating. 

When the bonds of steadyhood are 
about to part, girls are more apt to try 
and spare the boys’ feelings. Sometimes 
a personable girl will continue to go with 
a boy long after she’s ceased to care— 
an act of martyrdom which is admired 
by her friends. Unsophisticated kids of 
fourteen or fifteen, at a loss to know 
how to end a relationship, may simply 
blurt out, “You're a jerk and I don’t want 
to see you any more.” Older teen-agers 
show more finesse and may spend hours 
exploring each other’s feelings about the 
impending separation. Timid boys some- 
times announce their “resignation” to 
their erstwhile beloveds over the tele- 
phone. If they're even more timid than 
that, they get a friend to phone. 

While many teen-agers regard the end 
Gf a romance as a shattering tragedy, in 
most instances parents draw a sigh of 
relief. However, their worry-free days 
are strictly numbered; in weeks or 
months, daughter will have another regu- 
lar beau. Parents frequently ask the ex- 
perts in psychology, “What can we do 
about going steady—especially when we 
disapprove of the other child?” 

Most psychologists would advise them 
to talk over the matter with the child 
in as calm and friendly a manner as pos- 
sible. If it can be arranged and this 
suggestion came from a bright sixteen- 
year-old girl—the discussion should take 
place during a period when the children 
are between steadies. The success of a 
heart-to-heart talk with a fifteen- or six- 
teen-year-old depends on how success- 
ful parents have been in maintaining con- 
tact with their children. Parents are ad- 
vised to keep close ties with their young- 
sters around the period of puberty and 
after—eleven to fourteen. That's the time 
when parents and children grow apart. 

One course of action usually fails: 
forbidding the relationship. It leads to 
rebelliousness and builds an intense loyal- 
ty to the boy or girl. At any rate, judg- 
ing by several of my interviews, the 
couple will continue to see each other 
clandestinely, at school, at a club or at a 
girl friend’s home. 

Several parents told me that they re- 
frain from criticizing a boy they don’t 
approve but encourage their daughter to 
invite him to the house. One father re- 
calls, “This boy spent two or three eve- 
s playing ping-pong, cards 


nings with 1 
and watching TV. He wisecracked, he 
was ill-mannered and his conversation 
was limited. None of us said a word but 
my daughter stopped seeing him shortly 
after. She was able to evaluate him in 
the light of her own background and 
recognize that he didn’t fit in.” 

For a more meaningful understanding 
of the custom of going steady, parents— 
no matter how modern they claim to be— 
have to realize that they and their chil- 


dren live in two different worlds. A pub- 
lication of the U.S. Children’s Bureau, 
a government welfare agency, states flat- 
ly, “The very idea of parents being on the 
same level and sharing experiences as an 
equal with children is absurd!” Several 
teen-agers told me that they were shock- 
ed by their parents’ suggestion that they 
go out with several boys. “It sounds like 
something immoral,” they said. 

What is the nature of this new world 
inhabited by our adolescents? There is 
an almost obsessive need for security. Our 
children want everything settled and ar- 


ranged in advance; they want to take no 
risks. It is significant that when several 
thousand American teen-agers were asked 
to name the main prerequisite of a happy 
marriage—and the results would proba- 
bly be the same here—nine out of ten 
replied, “Money.” Children, evidently, 
have absorbed in concentrated form, the 
adult emphasis on security as evidenced 
by our own advocacy of health insurance, 
pensions and guaranteed annual wages. 
The teen-agers’ premature conservatism 
and excessive desire to conform are also 
symptomatic of their search for security. 


characteristic of the new 
world is a growing unwillingness to strug- 


Another 


gle and make sacrifices. Reared during a 
cycle of prosperity, many youngsters have 
been robbed of the opportunity to strive 
for what they want. They tend to lack 
initiative and be passive an attitude 
summed up by the password of the Beat 
Generation, Yo «6sweat!” Thus, when 
many modern teen-agers reach the age 
when they're interested in girls, they dis- 
cover that going steady snugly fits in 
with their deeply felt need for security, 
conformity and passivity. 
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“| Holiday weekend in Toronto continued from page 15 


formally Shopsowitz’ Delicatessen, which 
plendid d fish, knish ind 
old barbecues in an inexpensive cafeteria 
operation. The me at the Lord Simcoe 
Hotel, which trie to uphold traditional 
English fare, is called the Pump Room 
i faithful replica of the Chicago Pump 


Room rather than the one at Bath. The 


menu confomm ind) in 
flamet Goodneff graciouf! We found 
thai omparabl restaurant meal ind 
service in Toronto are a third to a half 
less than New York's. We customarily 
tip around fifteen percent. This unusual 
reward won us surprised smiles in To 
ronto. Taxi driver shop clerks, waiters 
ind hotel staff were far more efficient 
and pleasant than in our town. By their 
peech 1 think a lot of that ts ilso 
chargeable to the New Canadian 

The biggest change in Toronto came 


in 1953 with the creation of the Muni 
vipality of Metropolitan Toronto, which 
took in the burgeoning suburbs. It is a 
mighty city, already as cosmopolitan as 
Greater New York and more tolerant 
than Montreal. In the Colonial Tavern 
i tiny Japanese jazz pianist, Toshiko, was 
‘itting between sets with cight Toronto 
nians of Japanese descent. Everywhere 
we encountered the “ethnic groups.” as 
Toronto calls the postwar immigrants 
\ householder told us of a domestic 
scene while his kitchen was being done 
over. His Latvian housekeeper was scrub 
bing the tloor and interpreting for the 
German carpenter, the Polish plasterer 
and the Italian tile layer. She had acquir 
‘d their tongues mi German and Russian 
concentration camp 

Vhe old Roundhead element, the Upper 
Canadians as I shall call them—those 
descended from the lot who pushed out 
the Indians—fulminate about the New 
Canadians. “You can walk down Spadina 
ind not hear a word of English spoken 
is a Standard grumble. Others point with 
pride to their ancestors’ advent during 
the United Empire Loyalist emigration 
as if it had not been motivated by exact 
ly the same combination of necessity 
and opportunism that ts bringing the new 
people 

The postwar melange of cultures 
brightens the old place no end. The cafe 
espresso bas arrived and also raging 
soccer wars at Fred Hamilton stadium 
Lingering national animosities from the 
other side are catharsized on the foot 
ball pitch, which ts surrounded by a 
harpened palisade fence to protect the 
players from the heroic crowd 

Let the waves of foreigners come as 
they. may, nothing will disturb the hal 
lowed civic rite of Saturday night at 
Mapie Leaf Gardens, where the Toronto 
National Hockey League entry struggles 
to reward its idolators The most net 
vous moment at the reading of a Toron 
to will is just before the lawyer announces 
to whom Uncle Ron left his season hock 
ey tickets. The seats go down in families 
like brass-bound Bible There are elder 
hockey-crazed couples who have not re 
ceived a social invitation on Saturday 
night for thirty vears. All their friends 
know they will be at “the game 

Despite its rise to a metropolis, the 
Toronto civic ego flags. People still say 
There's nothing to do in this town 
Thev asked us, “Whateyer do you see in 
Toronto?” Of a skilled local actor, they'll 
opine, “If he was any good, he'd be in 


New York.” They do not realize he has 


40 


What’s Toronto like now?” “A padre in 


heen in New York and returns there from 
time to time for Broadway and television 
rok Toronto is now a bigger show 
business city than Chicago or Montreal 
Indeed, its entertainment payroll ranks 
third on the continent, after Los Angeles 
and New York. The city is receptive to 
migratory troupers like Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Muggsy Spanier and Maria 
Callas and supports its own full - time 
players, writers, dancers and directors 
Toronto dotes on an exceptionally rare 
form of theatre—the satirical revue. It 
has an irreverent arboreal harbinger 
called Spring Thaw that has been break 
ing out with saucy songs and sketches 
annually since 1948 

We saw a similar revue called Clap 
Hands at Hart House on the Varsity 
campus, expecting a student rag that ask 
ed indulgence of the audience to make 
up for its shortcoming The curtain 
rose on the entire cast, three boys and 
three girls, coming upstage with symbols 
of the national might. I thought, “Uh oh, 
fasten seat belts. Here comes the corn.’ 
Instead, the sextet belted out a hilarious 
mocking ballad by Pierre Berton that dis 
jointed Canadian and U.S. politicians 
and tore local shibboleths to shreds. The 
actors were frauds. They weren't students 
at all, but smart, well-directed profes 
sionals with vaudeville timing. About ten 
percent of the payoff lines were too 
Canadian for us to catch, but the rest 
the Strand 


We said as much backstage after all 


would sell on Broadway o 


the sacred cows had been gored. One 


of the girls, Betty Leighton, took it 


his vicarage, drinking Martinis and reading Lolita’”’ 


sweetly and remarked that she had no 
intention of invading New York. “I am 
very happy working in Toronto.” How 
do you like that? It is an example of 
the new subversion I am talking about 
his reborn Toronto pokes awkward 

fun at its nascent Bohemia, which is 
alleged to wear beards. I find it a rule 
of thumb, which | shall submit as Du- 
gan’s Law, that, if a community has one 
poet with whiskers it sees beavers and 
sandals on all writers 

One of the Clap Hands sketches the 
crowd loved was nothing short of amaz 
ing: it was a rib on architecture. Is there 
another city on earth where you could 
jab at such a subject and keep the audi- 
ence from bolting? Well, it happened in 
Hart House and we saw the inspiration 
for it on every hand—the sprouting of 
great new office blocks, apartments, fac- 
tories, homes and expressways. The play 
ers polished off a slightly disguised com- 
bination of two firms of architects, who 
are inflicting a modernized barracks style 
on the city, buildings that will seem just 
as dull as the old City Hall or the Provin- 
cial Parliament Buildings in ten years. 
The designers had six standard models, 
each less inspired than the next. They 
debated whether the latest client should 
get design No. 3 or No. 5 

Such a firm wants no part of Toronto's 
prospective City Hall, the most original 
architectural conception since Mies van 
der Rohe built the noble Seagram build 
ing on Park Avenue in New York. The 
plan was published just before we visited 
Toronto and already the Roundheads 
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were buckling on their rusty corselets to 
go fight. The design, resulting from a 
major international competition, is by 
a young Finnish architect, Viljo Rewell 
He has made a wide one-story platform 
on a great plaza and placed a clean 
domed council chamber on top. Then he 
raised two flanking towers, slightly con 
cave in plan, around the dome. Ruth and 
I thought the idea was_ breath-taking, 
beautiful and, judging from the quality 
of the international jury that picked it, a 
sound and functional building. Against it 
the Roundheads can only argue they 
don't like it. It is not like the Toronto 
of their nostalgia. But, then, nothing 
much is anymore 

Returning to Toronto was like finding 
a Jaguar parked in front of the vicarage 
and the padré inside with a pitcher of 
vodka martinis, reading Lolita. 

On Saturday morning Ruth went shop- 
ping with Lenore Clare while I took a 
long walk around the old city. I am inter 
ested in archaeology and found some fine 
neo-Victorian and paleo-Edwardian piles 
occupied by banks, insurance houses and 
brokerages. These donjons of Upper 
Canadian might were designed to keep 
the money safe. A stranger half expects 
to be pinned by a portcullis if he goes 
too near. Toronto’s banks and_ hotels 
like to have royal or lordly allusions in 
their names. In order to keep up the 
tone, a new hotel, the Lord Simcoe, 
posthumously elevated a simple soldier 
John Graves Simcoe, founder of the city, 
to the peerage. “They couldn't very well 
call it the Royal Simcoe or the King 
Simcoe,” a citizen explained. We notic 
ed, however. that a leering latin note is 
creeping into the civic nomenclature. New 
apartment houses on the north are called 
the Algiers, the Sands and the Benvenuto. 
My walk took me past the Grand & Toy 
stationery company, one of my tavorite 
Toronto names, and I saw a beefy man 
on Yonge Street wearing a jacket em 
blazoned with “Picton Girls Trumpet 
Band. 

The Upper Canadians contributed a 
fine centralized sporting and cultural 
plant to the metropolis. Within minutes 
of each other downtown there is a pro 
fessional baseball park, a large football 
pitch in Varsity Stadium, the hockey 
mecca, the museum and the art gallery. 
the university, the provincial capital, and 
many halls and theatres. The old city 
offers a vanishing urban luxury, the 
pleasure of walking from appointment to 
appointment 

On the polar end of my prow! there 
spread new midtown Toronto, where old 
business empires are encasing themselves 
in glass, shining trim and white stones 

In Eaton’s College Street. Toronto's 
vaunted department store, | bought a 
tie and received in change a_ dollar 
in a glassine envelope surprinted “85 
cents of every dollar Eaton's spends 
on merchandise is spent in Canada.” This 
seemed commendable but I wondered 
why all the trouble. A friend explained 
later, “Its a knock at Simpson's. They 
sold the mail-order end of their business 
to Sears Roebuck. So T. Eaton changed 
its name to Eaton’s of Canaca and started 
stuffing dollars into those envelopes.’ 
Both retail giants run mail-order opera 
tions throughout the land, and stand 
cheek-by-jowl in the city, bidding for the 
retail buck. However, a quick’ canvass 
of the stores produced no evidence that 
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they are competing in discounts the way 
Macy’s and Gimbels do. 

Ruth came back from the expedition 
to Bloor Street with scribbled notes: 
‘Went to meet Lenore at Creed’s. Good 
Italian knits in window. First room filled 
with handbags, costume jewelry, scarves 
and frilly lingerie in very good taste. 
Back of that lots of handsome suits at 
not bad prices. Young Mr. Creed show- 
ed us a $7,500 mink coat on a model. 
While we gandered, three other gals 
bought mink coats, We reeled out to look 
at Toronto’s Fifth Avenue. Bloor has 
many smart shops, between them set- 
back real-estate firms, etc. Stores have 
spiffy modern fronts, but don’t look from 
across the street. With the exception of 
Holt Renfrew and shops in the Park 
Plaza, fronts are pasted on old hulks. 
Specialty stores offer fine products from 
all over: modern Danish and Swedish, 
Finnish, French antiques, English silver. 
Bloor a real international bazaar. Wom- 
en's clothing runs from smart Paris 
modes to pleated tartan skirts. Cana- 
dian Handicrafts Guild good idea for 
visitors. Liked the catalognes, rag rugs 
from Quebec and the Maritimes; home- 
spuns, pewter and copper work, and 
Eskimo soapstone carving. Bought a 
pretty ceramic flower bowl by Kit Ross 

$9.50.” 


Westerns in the ravines 


We went on to the 18th story roof 
lounge of the Park Plaza Hotel, from 
which there is a surprising prospect of 
the city. We saw nothing but trees and 
church steeples, save in the distant so. -h, 
where the foliage disappeared in the grim 
downtown pueblos, and to the east where 
boom-builders have deforested the land. 
The freshman course in mass housing is 
how to knock down the trees: after the 
houses are built, the nurseryman charges 
you through the nose for planting new 
ones. However, large sections of To- 
ronto completely frustrate the bulldozer. 
There wild sylvan pleasures are possible 
to a secret populace of rabbits, bird- 
watchers, raccoons, small boys, pheas- 
ants and lovers. These are the ravines, 
long deep giens hidden from the motor- 
ist hurling himself across the bridge 
above, who is not aware of them until 
a nocturnal raccoon upsets his garbage 
pail. Ralph Foster, who produces mov- 
ies in the Meridian Films, said, “We 
don’t bother going on location for forest 
scenes. In five minutes you can be 
shooting in a ravine.” 

We lunched at Malloney’s studio res- 
taurant. It is an art gallery that got to 
be a restaurant and then added the only 
standup bar in the city. At the prodigal 
dollar-fifty buffet you may spear into a 
hundred dishes and come’ back for more. 
The pictures are still for sale, but they 
don’t seem to move as fast as the hors 
d’wuvres. Another good buffet is the 
Town and Country at the Westminster 
Hotel, where unlimited pickings are a 
dollar thirty-five at lunch and two fifty 
at dinner. People who cook at home 
have it good these days, too. We brows- 
ed through the St. Lawrence Market 
and the barrow markets around Spadina. 
They offered just about every vegetable, 
dairy product and viand required by the 
world’s palate. 

Several youthful Americans we en- 
countered in a bar on Saturday night 
turned out to be soldiers from Fort 
Drum in New York State. “All the guys 
head for here when they get a week- 
end pass,” they testified. “Man, this town 
is alive.” They said that the visiting an- 
thropologist can catch a legal strip tease 
at lunchtime at the Casino Theatre for 
seventy-five cents. This is not possible in 
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Paris, Macao, Budapest or Chicago. Ro- 
mantic writers are slow to hear of newly 
wicked cities, and it may be a generation 
before Toronto has its Murger or Scott 
Fitzgerald. 

During our stay ten years ago two 
prosperous Toronto institutions were 
founded: the Opera Festival and cocktail 
bars. The opera has grown from a mod 
est offering in Hart House to a social 
extravaganza almost filling the Royal 
Alexandra Theatre. We had made open- 
ing day in the first cocktail bar opened 
in Toronto—the Silver Rail on Yonge 
Street. Women, who had previously been 
confined to special beer taverns, were 
out in Amazonian force to claim their 
new right that day. They have not allow- 
ed it to lapse in the ten years since, as 
we confirmed by visiting the Silver Rail 
Saturday night. 

As we went to bed Saturday night we 

knew we faced on the morrow the critic- 
al challenge of the weekend—how to get 
through the Toronto Sunday. We spent 
a restive night, awakening several times 
from apprehensive dreams. In one I 
saw us walking down thirty miles of 
Yonge Street—it actually is that long 
without seeing a living soul except the 
refuse of last night’s deadline drinking, 
asleep in doorways which bore signs: 
Closed, or Milkman, leave four bottles 
of Tom & Jerry. We were brought stark 
staring upright in bed about nine a.m. 
by the shattering silence. In the heart 
of a great city not a gearbox or footfall 
was heard. The fiscal canyons were so 
many Nile tomb valleys. In New York 
we live on Second Avenue, a river of 
grinding, squawking cars and trucks, and 
Then, low 
at first and growing in volume, came the 
peals from church spires throughout the 
town. Toronto has even more churches 
than it has banks, and all the sextons 
were hanging flushed from the ropes 
calling Toronto the Good to worship 
The deafening tintinnabulations quickly 
corked us off, and we slept soundly 
through the initial perilous part of the 
day. 
_ At noon there was no ducking it. We 
set out for the Toronto Islands by water 
taxi. Ours was a sentimental journey 
In 1948 we summered on Hiawatha Ave- 
nue on Hanlan’s Point as perhaps the 
only people who ever deliberately pick- 
ed Toronto as a resort. Torontonians 
travel over a thousand miles to Miami to 
find less pleasure than we had that sum- 
mer on their doorstep. We played at lawn 
bowls and served as patsies in a fero- 
cious type of croquet played under house 
rules. Some evenings we took a launch 
to Maple Leaf Stadium, surely the best 
way to go to a ball game. The late-sea- 
son games were played in sepulchral lake 
fog, which helped the suspense, since 
Toronto usually lost. 

The revisiting Sunday was a lyric day. 
The willows along the lagoons were yel- 
lowing in the autumn and the fourteen- 
footers out of the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club were beating to the racing buoys. 
A committeeman stepped out of the club- 
house and fired the leg signal with a 
little crack and a toy puff of smoke. The 
taximan landed us on the bulkhead in 
front of Sam Stevenson’s house, where 
we had lived. There was Sam’s white 
Eiffel Tower in front, from which he 
flaunted the Maple Leaf. The paint was 
scaling. The grass. was uncut and lit- 
tered with rose petals. That was not 
like Sam and Connie, his wife, who 
kept the neatest house on the lagoon. 
As Ruth and I stood hesitatingly in the 
yard, a passer-by said, “That house has 
been sold and condemned.” I asked, 
“Where did the Stevensons go?” He 
answered, “Sam and Connie? They're 


this contrast was unnerving. 
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both dead. This is going to be a park.” 
We turned from the many mullions 

» and dark lights of Sam's house and walk 
“ ed up to the belt ferry slip at Hanlan’s 
ae Point. John Durnan was still running 
Kr the boathouse and soda-pop stand there 
4 Th ity is tearing all the houses down, 
aid The let peopl take away 
sashes and stuff th int, then the crew 
: come and take out the bathrooms and 
ae the bulldozers push them down. They 
BU burn them on the spot.” Half the cottages 
be are already gone. The islard ummer 
7 population has been reduced from ten 

Bs thousand to one thousand 

ih We looked across the blue bay at 
the mastabas of Toronto, the exploding 
city, and from the Queen Street slip we 
ee: saw emerging the familiar drawbridge 
ramp of the ferryboat Sam: McBride, 

> headed for Hanlan’s with a load of New 
P Canadian people addicted to parks 
rather than automobile The Sam 
& Bride poured them off past u leather 
at jackets, walking shox kid cameras 
Bi food hampers, and possibly some jugs of 
Chianti to profane the Sabbath. Church 


London Letter 


was out 


a parade of midget planes raced 


into the air from the Island Airport and 


floatplanes scoured across the ferry’s 
course, got on the step, and were air- 
borne for lakes{on the Canadian Shield. 

We did not have time to do the Royal 
Ontario Museum properly, but we did 
return on Sunday afternoon to its un- 
surpassed collection of Chinese art, 
which ranks with that of the Louvre 
and the Freer Gallery in Washington 
Thirty-four centuries of Chinese creativ- 
ity are laid out chronologically in eight- 
een galleries For us the eight-hundred- 
year-old Chinese temple frescoes in the 
museum are among the glories of art 

All the marks of change—the lofty 


IV aerials clutching for Buffalo, the im 


migration, and the restaurants—must give 


place to the best thing that has hap 
pened to Toronto—the subway. Yonge 
Street wears its lighted escutcheons, 
TC Subway, with commendable pride 
Ruth and I have traveled in just about 
all the subways save Moscow’s and the 
Toronto tube is the best for its length 
among them Before they built the 
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it 
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As befits a b Attlee 
for a quick knockout against the 
Field-Marshal-cum-historian 
declared Monty was a 
of b battle 


trategist highest 


est 


ir} Attlee would review 


book 


intam not go 


redoubt- 
On tl 


able ne 


; contrary he 
4 brilliant tramet 


commander, a 


troops, a super 


of the 
leader whose per- 


ranks 


tone 


kind of 
felt by all 
Attles 
Describing Monty's 
El Alamein 


as a curious combination ol 


order, and the 
sonality 


by But 


Was 


later on begins to 


change exhortation 
on the 
“It w 


ficism 


eve of he comments 


roman 


tough talk and school slang 


prep 


God bless us all and hit 


To he 
¢ 


a mixture of 


for Six which adds the icy 


em 
comment romwell, who was also 
a Puritan hold 

Better perhaps if 
Attlee 

Later 
Military 
tail of a 
As a teetotaler 
asi excuse of being drunk 
Aitlee 
tice has never been done 


who worked closely 


did not press conter 


Monty 


ences didn 
savs 
re calls 

Monty set 
shirt 


ne 
College 


on 


fire to the 


brother cadet and adds 


he did not even have the 


= Then sets out to show that 


to those gener 


with the commander- 


in-chief and played an integral in 


the 


victory 


part 


planning and achievement of desert 


In very hundreds of words 


yout El Alamein 
Attlee, “the 
little 


he 


Marshal 


tne 


nd how won it,” 


Field 


about 


writes says 


exceedingly complete 


change in the scale of the fighting power 


effected by civilians and generals at home 


aud abroad whom he does not mention 
é This section of the book avs Attlee 
ve should give much more space to the part 
played by Field Marsha! Earl Alexander 
‘Monty refers to Alexander with respect 
and affection but always as some remote 
7 fellow in the background whom Monty 
* would get hold of when he wanted more 
support in dealing with the war cabinet 
, or in order to ask for something to be 
done 
; 42 
“ 


that at Sandhurst 


understood better than the 


“An 
he 


Nor does Attlee stop there unin- 
formed reader of the memoirs 
might reach the 
Alexander kind 
termaster-welfare officer somewhere back 


he the 


writes, 
that 


qual 


almost conclusion 


was a of glorified 


in Cairo instead of what was 


great soldier statesman under whose aegis 
Montgomery was allowed to conceive and 


execute the plans which won the tactical 


and strategica! victory which cleared the 
Germans out of North Africa.” 

It was at this point that I poured my- 
self a whisky and water and solemnly 


toasted Lord Attlee, whom I have oppos 
throughout my 
Every 
who fot ght in the desert knew the 


ed politically long years 


in British politics soldier of senior 


rank 
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The Critic 


The critic is the public’s friend. 
From lofty summits we descend 
To answer the eternal question: 
Is it art or indigestion? 
Without our taste (the keenest known) 
You would be forced to form your own; 
And it takes years to learn our knack 
Of finding hay in a needle-stack 
Mavor Moore 

E 


pastel-tinted tunnel and ordered the 
jaunty rolling stock, the subway plan- 
ners had the highly original idea of look- 
ing at what was wrong with the other 
underground systems, and proceeded to 
reduce noise, dirt and darkness. The 


trains pick up and go like rockets, cover- 
ing four and a half miles and twelve sta- 
hitteen minutes 

worship imperils 
the city more per 
capita than any in the ex- 
cept Angeles and Detroit. Anybody 
studying traffic for five minutes will con- 


tions in just over 


However, motorcar 


Toronto has cars 


city world 


clude that massive four-wheeled pleasure 


domes carrying Toronto’s average of 1.6 


persons do not belong on downtown 
streets. Nothing can save Los Angeles 
from) committing carbon monoxide, but 
there is hope for Toronto. The subway 
was a blow for reason, and there are 
plans‘ for a Bloor Street line to cross it 

At City Hall I learned that the city 
had nearly doubled in developed area 


and had increased half again in popula- 
1948. 1 think this the 
world, if we count out the rebuilding of 


tion since beats 


Americans 


vital role Alexander 


victory 


that played in that 
Nor does it lessen the stature of 
Montgomery to state that without Alex 
ander the 
complete and therefore indecisive. 


But Attlee is not the only world figure 


victory might have been less 


to give credit to Alexander. In Arthur 
Bryant’s biography of Fieid Marshal 
Lord Alanbrooke the author says: “Alex- 


ander was responsible for the total situa 
in’ which thrilling 
achievements were but one if the 
most important 
How true is the old saying that war is 
bountiful 
dred 


tion Montgomery's 
even 
factor.” 

jade. 


a Today and for a hun- 


years ahead Montgomery's genius 
will be discussed even as we discuss the 


feats of Wellington, Napoleon and Foch. 


Yet’ it was an accident that gave him 
his chance. General Gott was to have 
commanded the British forces in the 


great desert battle but, flying from Eng- 
land to take command, his plane crashed 
and he was killed 
sardonic satirist is always on the prowl 
But Monty even 
this incident to a commonplace. With a 
flick of the pen he writes: “It was, there 
fore, an accident of war which brought 


In war as in peace the 


once more reduces 


the right man to the right place. Good 
as Gott was, he was, as he said himself, 
a tired man.” To which Attlee adds the 


pregnant phrase: “Montgomery the 


right horse for the course.” 


was 


But what does our noble critic have to 
say about the Allied Supremo—General 
Eisenhower? I am afraid that he dces not 


put Ike in the gallery of military immor- 


tals. “If Monty’s plan had been adopted 
instead of Eisenhower's,” Attlee declares 
“we should have knocked out the Ger- 


mans and got to Berlin altogether sooner 
the Russians.” The undoubted 
fact is that the British had a much better 
idea than the the 
nature of Russian imperialism. 

By contrast the Germans although still 


and before 


Americans of rea! 


fighting, had ceased to be the real danger. 
The American philosophy to 
destroy military power 
The policy of the British, turned down by 
Eisenhower to Berlin and 


Wal Was 


Germany as a 


was reach 
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the nature of Russian 


obliterated cities like Warsaw and Tokyo 
Four hundred thousand people of the 
postwar increment immigrants. To- 
ronto gives a stronger cosmopolitan im- 
pression than any city we saw on a five- 
month trip around the world last year 
To cap off Sunday night, our last in 
Toronto, we accepted Lenore Clare’s in 
vitation dinner at home. It seemed 
right and fitting, instead of forcing a 
shuttered night club or sneaking into a 
restaurant. Our hostess had not 
lost her wizardry with broiled steak 
Lenore had promised reprise on a 
Gaelic-Canadiarn delight she introduced 
in 1948, and she delivered it 
This wonder-drug consists of 
and blue the 
John’s from 


are 


for 


closed 


us to as 


a savory 
cheese, 
mother 


cookies 
cookies baked 
Saskatoon 

It got latezand we had an early plane 
The Clares called a taxi which took 
to the Eglinton terminus of the wonder- 
ful underground. We rode to the hotel 
in a private subway car. Toronto the 
Good was asleep, resting up for another 
wicked Monday. * 


oatmeal 
by 


us 


imperialism”’ 


stay there until the post-war division of 
territories was agreed upon. 

Finally Attlee balance be- 
tween Montgomery the soldier and Mont 
gomery the soldier-statesman. Here is his 
verdict 

“The fact is that though Monty, with 
his penetrating mind, thought through 
his problems up to the level of army 
commander, he did not think through to 
higher levels.” Then comes the bantam’s 
wallop: “He doesn’t seem to have as clear 
an idea of the importance of morale and 


strikes a 


welfare in the larger sociological-political 
field. This is where, to my mind, he falls 
behind others of our generals.” 

In 1947 Monty Stalin and 
cussed a possible alliance, or close under 
standing, between Britain and Russia 
“He meant no harm, of writes 
Attlee, “but did not just know where to 
draw the line.” 

Finally, Attlee 
gomery 

“Monty's memoirs have the stamp of 
Montgomery on every page. Outspoken, 


saw dis- 


course,” 


tribute to Mont 


pays 


trenchant, speaking in language which 
everyone can understand, he says what 


he means and says it bluntly. If it is not 
always and not judi 
cious, it is always stirring and sincere 
Many may think less of him as a judge 
of men and affairs after they 
it, but nobody will think 
a man.” 


accurate, always 


have read 
less of him as 


If Montgomery's stature is somewhat 
reduced by the pen pricks of Lord Attlee 
the achievements of Monty, his glory 
and his undying belief in his own genius, 
will survive. It is easy long after the event 
to see how errors were made, and to note 
how military leaders failed to gauge the 
political results of a victory in the field 
But the crash and horror of battle do not 
assist calm judgment. 

Attlee will never be included with the 
immortals but in his review of Monty’s 
memoirs we see why it was that Church 
ill had such great respect for the socialist 
leader during the war-time coalition. Earl 
Attlee is only a bantam but he packs a 
mean punch. 
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Bedford’s three-ring dukedom 


Continued from page 17 


“| never wear my robes,” says the Duke. “It 
would be like wearing a bathing suit at a ball’’ 


expectations were slightly exceeded with 
a total of four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand visitors, twice as many as inspected 
the Duke of Devonshire’s runner-up, 
Chatsworth House. 

“Livens the old place up no end,” says 
Bedford happily. He hopes, as a result 
of his latest move, to have an even bet- 
ter gate in 1959. In October he took 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of family pictures to an ex- 
hibition in Morgan’s store in Montreal, 
bucking government opposition to do so 
because the pictures are national treas- 
ures not supposed to leave the country 
except under unusual circumstances. He 
then took them to'a similar exhibition at 
Nieman Marcus Inc. in Dallas, Texas 
On the way there and back he did some 
jolly drum beating for the stately homes 
industry in general and Woburn Abbey 
in particular, althaugh, even now, for 
most American tourists a visit to Woburn 
has become almost as much a ritual as 
a pilgrimage to Stratford-on-Avon. 


A living anachronism 


Bedford, who is forty-one and whose 
blue eyes are framed with horn-rimmed 
glasses, finds that Canadians and Ameri- 
cans tend to be disappointed in him. 
“They seem to expect me to wear a 
coronet in the streets or have heraldic 
strawberry leaves growing out of my 
hair,” he complains. I never wear my 
robes. It would be like wearing a bathing 
suit at a ball.” 

He does wear other, unmistakable 
stamps of aristocracy: the manner that 
is so casual and assured, the modesty that 
is so genuine, the politeness so practiced 
it fits like skin and the humor that so 
often baffles Americans tend to look 
on me as an anachronism,” he said re 
cently. “They find that interesting. Most 
of them have never seen a living ana- 
chronism before.” 

Canadians and Americans are quick 
to sympathize with his financial prob- 
lems and occasionally, on his travels, 
pity has moved one of them to press a 
comradely five-dollar bill into his hand. 
His problems date from October 1953, 
when his father was killed in a shooting 
accident. “At one moment I was happily 
growing peaches and apricots on a farm 
in Africa.” he says. “At the next I found 
myself pitchforked into the peerage, heir 
to thousands of acres of England, a fam- 
The worst 
worry was a bill for approximately fifteen 
million dollars in death duties. Next in 
line came Woburn Abbey, a seventeenth- 
century mansion set in three thousand 
acres of beautiful parkland populated by 
thousands of odd creatures which Bed- 
ford’s whimsical forbears had collected 


ily seat and a load of worry.” 


from all over the world, including some 
llamas, two thousand deer, a herd of buf- 
falo and a lake full of carp. The mansion, 
built on the foundations of the original 
Cistercian abbey, was minus one wing 
and the kitchens. Most of the remaining 
ninety rooms were papered in moldering 
eighty-year-old blue damask and stuffed 
to the gold-leaf cornices with furniture 
and knickknacks a Rembrandt here, 


a Murillo there—from nine Russell man- 
sions. On the urgent list were such mis- 
cellaneous expenditures as twenty-five 
thousand dollars to touch up the stone- 
work, one hundred thousand dollars to 
repair the roof and fifteen thousand dol- 
lars to restore the old masters, not to 
mention the wages of sixty men employ- 
ed to look after the park’s timber and 
feed the carp. 

Plainly if he wished to keep Woburn 
desperate measures were called for and 
Bedford, whose motto is Che Sara Sara 
what will be will be) took them. With 
us duchess and their five children-—two 
by his former marriage, two by hers, and 
their small son—he set up housekeeping 
at the mansion in an upstairs room, fur 
nished for the emergency with seven 
camp beds, two dressers, a gas cooking 
ring and an electric kettle. 

The duchess, whose Dresden fragility 
looks as though it could be defeated by 
a spilled cup of tea, took charge of re 
arranging the furniture in ninety rooms 
where French marquetry, Geergian Chip- 
pendale, Sevres, Ming and old masters 
were jumbled together with mattresses, 
kitchen stoves, frying pans and bathroom 
fixtures. 

“For six months we shifted furniture 
from six o'clock in the morning until two 
o'clock the following morning, taking our 
meals in the local pub,” recalls the duke 
“We found the Sevres on the floor of 
the stable.” Louis XV gave a Sévres 
dining service to the fourth duchess in 
1764 at a cost to the French treasury of 
sixty thousand dollars. Now priceless 
and considered the most magnificent serv 
ice of its kind in existence, it is on dis- 
play in the state dining room. 

Then another problem had to be faced 
how to persuade people to visit a house 
they had never heard of, that was not 
near a big city or on a main highway, 
and was owned by a little-known duke 
The twelfth duke had been more of a 
recluse than most of his class and no 
body in recent years had heard of him 

Bedford, however, was soon on the 
lips of every tripper with no place to 
go on a fine Sunday. The duke had once 
worked as a general reporter on the Daily 
Express (he’s still a member of the Na- 
tional Union of Journalists) and there he 
learned the value of publicity. “My father 
was always cutting me off for some rea- 
son or other so one day I went to Lord 
Beaverbrook and asked for a job. It was 
the best thing that ever happened to me. 
I used to be terribly shy. I still am but 
I like people and I know that if you want 
to convince them you have to keep tell- 
ing them.” 

Coupled with Bedford's flair for prop- 
aganda is a strong sense of obligation to 
give value as advertised. This combina- 
tion has made Woburn popular so quick- 
ly that rival dukes are said to occasion 
ally invest a crafty two-and-six to study 
the Bedford technique and inspect Wo- 
burn’s amenities. These include rides 
through the park in a coach-and-four, 
picnic privileges under the soothing old 
trees, boating and swimming in the park’s 
fourteen lakes, a children’s zoo and play- 
ground, souvenir stands, tea rooms, @ 
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Now wasn’t that 


a grand party? 


The place is a shambles, the dishes are still 


to be done——but it was a wonderful party 
You know the kind? It started off on a 


bubbling happy note, everybody sounded witty, 


everybody had fun. 


The wines Doug served with a flair, were just 
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cake—just before the coffee—Canadian 
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Corn Pain Gone- 


Callouses, Bunions Also 
Eased The Minute You Do This! 


No waiting for action when you use 
Lr. Scholl's Zino-pads. They give 
you super-fast nerve-deep relief 

ense new or tight shoes . . stop 
corns, callouses before they can de- 


velop remove corns, callouses 


one of the quickest ways known to 
medical ecience, No other method 
does all this. Try Dr. Scholl's. At 
Drug, Shoe, Dept., 5-10¢ Stores, 


“Zino-pad 


Zino-pads 
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juke box, a model railway and a discreet 


amusement arcade. The house is beauti 
fully maintained (“A stately home should 
look stately”) and over and above every- 
thing is the alluring prospect of seeing 
the noble owner 
part of the show.”) 
During the week the duke is usually 
promoting Woburn to show 
himself often 


(“After all, one is 


too busy 
In one week in June, he 

appointments 
Monday and Friday, all of a promotion 
al nature and most of them forty-three 
miles away in London 


kept nineteen between 


On weekends he 
is always on deck; occasionally he acts 
as a guide. “This,” he tells his customers 
with a wave of an elegant hand ‘in the 
direction of a dark portrait, “is Lord 
William Russell who got mixed up in 
the Rye House plot. As an apology for 
chopping off his head in 1683 they made 
his father a duke 
dukedom 
Fortunately for the cause of art, guid- 


That’s how we got the 


ing 1s not the duke’s regular stint. “He 
can usually be found at weekends at the 
Pets’ Corner kiosk selling souvenirs like 
mad, says his secretary 

During sales, which are brisk to the 
point of frenzy, the duke chats amiably 
with his customers who often show a 
sympathetic interest in his tax problems 
‘Terribly sorry about the death duties 
duke,” one of them is apt to say. “How 
are things getting on?” 

“Not too badly,” the duke replies with 
an engaging smile as he hands over an- 
other beer mug. “I sold a bit of Buck- 
inghamshire last week and a bit of Lon- 
don the week before. We'll make out. It's 
most kind of you to enquire.” The con- 
versation will then move to his latest 
TV appearance or perhaps to skiffling 
Last spring he added a fillip to Woburn’s 
entertainment by playing a washboard 
in a skiffle band, which is an ensemble 
composed of guitars and improvised 
percussion instruments. also sang 
occasionally, his favorite selection being, 
It Takes a Worried Man to Sing a Wor- 
ried Song. Last fall he was forced to 
take a rest from the washboard because 
his fingers were blistered. “I don’t intend 
to give up skiffling though,” he assures 
his visitor. “The rhythm really sends me 
I shall continue to practice with my 
group (from the nearby town of Luton) 
and one day perhaps I may be good 
enough to get a permanent job.” 

“They ought to charge Bedford enter- 
tainment tax,” rumbled the tenth Duke 
of Marlborough recently, whose motto 
is Faithful but Unfortunate and whose 
Blenheim Palace is third in the stately 
homes stakes with 150,000 visitors a sea 
son. “The fellow’s always on television 
or something.” 

“Being a showman is more fun than 
sitting around on your dignity potting 
pheasants,” retorted Bedford, who is 
quick to see the advertising value of a 
public controversy with another duke 

By ordinary Canadian standards Bed- 
ford is a rich man, although how rich 
he affects not to know. Half his death 
duties have been paid by property sales 
and until recently the trustees who con- 
trol the estate under the wills of his 
father and grandfather were determined 
to pay the remainder by turning Wo 
burn over to the National Trust, a gov 
ernment agency created to relieve aris 
tocrats of costly treasures of national 
interest 
mitted to live in it as a tenant but be 
cause he didn’t like the idea of being a 


Bedford would have been per 


tenant in his own house he strove vali 
antly and successfully to make Woburn 
self-supporting 

Now valuable properties in Blooms- 
bury, acquired in the seventeenth century 
when Lord William Russell married Ra- 


44 


chael, daughter and heir of Lord South- 
ampton, must go on the block. But Bed- 
ford continues on his merry way making 
Woburn the showplace of England and 
himself the all-England showman. He is 
presently having conversations with Can- 
adian-born holiday-camp king Billy But- 
lin about building a motel in Woburn 
Park. He may rent Woburn—during the 
off season—to an American film com- 
pany as background for a musical. His 
latest scheme is the inauguration of a 
men’s fashion corporation backed by 
twenty members of the tie, shoe, shirt 
and suit industries as well as several tex- 
tile manufacturers and the Cotton Board 
best-dressed duke will, of 
course, be a walking, talking and _per- 
forming advertisement 

By being well-dressed, Bedford is again 
at war with his class for, according to 
the inverse snobbery of dukes, to be 


correctiv dressed is to be shabby. “It 
was a tradition in our family to look 
as dreary as possible,” he says. “My 


father generally wore a pair of old knick- 
erbockers tied at the knee with elastic 
But I'm in show business and in show 
business you have to give a good im- 
pression.” 


Who wants dignity? ‘ 


Bedford’s elegant appearance is the 
responsibility of his butler, James Boyd 
Boyd is a model of such perfection in his 
own sphere that an American film com- 
pany recently invitegG him to Hollywood 
for a stint of playing himself. The duke 
and duchess saw him off and, not one to 
miss an opportunity, the duke was photo- 
graphed trundling his butler’s luggage. 

“They say 'm undignified.” said Bed- 
ford a few days later, speaking at an 
insurance - club luncheon. “That's quite 
true. IT am. You can take your dignity 
to a pawnbroker and he won't give you 
much for it.” 

“His Grace,” says Boyd, with the frigid 
finality of the perfect butler, “is a gentle- 
man’s gentleman’s idea of a real gentle- 
man.” 

Louis B. Wright, of the Folger Shake- 


speare Library in Washington, was so 
impressed by Bedford's sincerity when he 
visited Woburn last spring that he invited 
him to attend a conference of historians. 
teachers and archivists in August at the 
summer home of Cyrus Eaton, the Can- 
adian-born American industrialist, in 
Pugwash, Nova Scotia. The purpose of 
the conference was to consider ways to 
remind Anglo-Saxon youth of the tradi 
tions of their culture. Bedford was there 
because this is exactly what he is doing 

Bedford believes he is performing a 
useful service by urging as many people 
as possible to spend a quiet afternoon at 
Woburn. There they can turn from the 
atomic quicksands in which their society 
seems to be floundering to wander among 
the accumulated treasures of a family 
that has lived in the same house for 
more than three centuries. There they 
can see and meet members of that fam 
ily, among them the duke’s young son 
Lord Francis, who, dressed as a cowboy 
and armed to the teeth with rubber Colts, 
scouts his quarry (when his father’s back 
is turned) by bounding over the priceless 
red damask with his boots on. There 
too, visitors can walk over ancient lawns 
cropped smooth as carpets by tranquil 
and obliging deer, or they can sit in the 
shade of great oaks that have stood for 
a thousand years and contemplate, in the 
wonderfully contrived landscape, how 
happy was the marriage between man 
and nature in a more leisurely age than 
their own. 

“If I had any sense I suppose Id 
have torn Woburn down,” says Bedford 
his eyes suddenly sober. “But I love it 
so! It's given me and my family so 
much pleasure to show it to others that 
even if I didn't need the money I'd go 
on doing just what I'm doing.” With an 
English aristocrat it goes against the 
grain to expose deep feelings. After a 
momentary lapse Bedford’s eyes begin 
twinkling again behind his spectacles. 
“Devonshire hasn't got anything like this 
at Chatsworth House,” he says. “Here 
we have juke boxes and milk bars, Rem- 
brandts and old china. Who could ask 
for more?” 
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Is it possible to see your own ghost? 


> 
* Continued from page 21 

} 


“The subject finds 


himself outside his own 


body — looking backward at his physical husk” 


a social worker from Ottawa was sitting 
in a dentist’s chair when suddenly, for 
a moment, she seemed to be looking 
down at her own body from above. The 
great Russian novelist of the nineteenth 
century, Fyodor Dostoyevsky, experienc- 
ed autoscopy and was so filled with pity 
and terror that he wrote a book about it, 
The Double, and introduced the theme 
into most of his other works. A male 
teacher in London, England, six years 
ago was accompanied everywhere for 
four days by his double; the teacher got 
so used to it that when, in desperation, 
he finally visited his doctor, he drew up 
a second chair for his. spectral com 
panion. 

The apparition is usually sudden and 
without warning. The victim may be wide 
awake, deep in thought, or drowsy, but 
not—in the classic cases—asleep. He sees 
his double quite clearly, but it may range 
from a magic-lantern image hanging in 
the air to a solid, three-dimensional form 
so real-seeming that the texture of the 
skin may be distinguished. It is usually 
dressed just as the subject is, and mimics 
his movements while staying just out of 
range. 


Indescribable sensation 


It appears that the subject feels, in 
some indescribable way, linked with the 
double. If he tries to approach it the 
double may draw back or fade away. Or 
it may not. One woman said her double 
touched her; one man’s double seemed to 
him to approach and merge with him. 

None but the victims themselves know 
what the actual experience is like: it 
seems as impossible to communicate as 
that shimmering sideslip in time that is 
called déjad vu and that, too, hints at 
forms of experience the mind might fur- 
nish if we could let it, or would. 

However, one remarkable interview 
sketches some of the ingredients that 
pass both language and understanding: a 
doctor in San Francisco, Caro Lippman, 
has recorded a conversation with a 
patient. She was a court reporter. suffer- 
ing from migraine headaches, who, while 
sitting in his office on the twenty-first 
floor of a skyscraper, had suddenly felt 
her real self clinging to the outside of 
his window 

“You knew you were sitting in the 
chair?” Dr. Lippman asked her after- 
wards 

A. “Oh yes . I knew ! wasn't 
that I didn’t have any 

Q. “But you told me that this second 
‘self seemed more real to you at the 
time?” 

A. “All my feelings were with the 
part of me that was outside the window.” 

Q. “You say you felt cold?” (Many vic- 
tims have tried to describe the same 
symptom. They speak of “a chill and 
my hackles rising” or “an icy prickling” 
or “a cold shivering.” It seems indescrib- 
ible. except possibly in the old words of 
Job: “a spirit passed before my face: and 
the hair of my flesh stood up.”) 

A. “I felt cold, and I could feel the 
terrible struggle . my arms, or ‘me’ 
trying to keep from falling.” 


Q. “Was that ‘me’ afraid?” (While 
some victims have been afraid—aghast 

many others speak only of “an inef- 
fable sadness,” of “weariness.”) 

A. “Well, it was just a physical 
wishing to get hold of myself. And I had 
to shudder to get back in. I have to (shud- 
dering) readjust like that.” An English- 
man has described the same experience 
as “like sucking your yolk back into your 
shell.” 

Q. “What happens to the ‘me’ that is 
sitting in the chair?” 

A. “Well, you can’t feel it.” 

Q. “You can’t feel that one at all?” 

A. “No, you can't feel it physically 
I know it’s there, but I can't feel it.” 

Usually the subject locates himself cor- 
rectly in his real body, but in a whole 
group of cases, like this one, he finds 
himself in the double’s body—or simply 
outside his own body—looking at his 
physical husk. 

A well-known poetess who suffered 
from epilepsy for many years used to feel 
when she was recovering from certain 
attacks that she had two bodies and was 
herself between them. She could not de- 
cide which was the real one, and would 
sometimes ‘get quite badly hurt through 
picking the wrong body and hanging 
heavily into a wall. 

“Which one shudders? Do you shudder 
with the outside one?” Dr. Lippman ask 
ed his patient 

A. “Both. You shudder with both, to 
get them back together again. That gets 
the feelings back into the body, so when 
I do that, itll be all of me together.” 

No one knows how or why some 
people find themselves asunder. No one 
knows what causes autoscopy, or whom 
it will visit, or what moment it will pick. 
or how to stop it. Of the handful of 
people who have studied the cases, some 
think of it as a true ghost, come on some 
awful occasion of its own to haunt the 
victim; many medical men regard it as a 
burlesque on normal sense perception 
composed and played out meaninglessly 
by a hurt brain. There are psychologists 
who see it as the product of some need 
of a disheveled personality—a need so 
strong that the sense centres oblige with 
a counterfeit. There are a few who sug- 
gest that the victims are privileged: that 
they show the last gutterings of an al- 
most extinct talent—or the first flicker of 
a new one — for a different kind of 
thought and experience and even com- 
munication 

The confusion of explanations is under- 
standable, for one of the most remark- 
able features of this bizarre and disquiet- 
ing phenomenon is the great range of 
conditions that sometimes produce it— 
and sometimes do not. 

Some years ago a French Canadian 
was brought into the Saskatchewan Hos- 
pital at Weyburn by the RCMP, who 
had picked him up for creating a distur- 
bance in a Regina hotel. He had started 
out at a ball game in Winnipeg, but had 
suddenly been overcome by unreasoning 
panic and had fled the game to board 
a bus for Regina. The trip was nightmar- 
ish. for he became convinced that the 
driver was making signals with the brakes 
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and that a lady passenger was also sig- 
naling by moving an orange about. He 
checked in a hotel in Regina and the 
nightmare grew more and more florid: 
people rushed into his room; he put up a 
fight against a man with a peg-leg; he got 
knocked out. When he finally came to 
he found himself on the floor of what 
seemed to be a police cell, bleeding pro 
fusely. He picked himself up and went 
to the Judas hole in the cell door. There, 
sprucely mustached, smartly turned out, 
walking up and down the 
side, smoking a cigar, he saw himself 
He later reported, “I knew it was me and 
then I knew I was crazy.” ‘ 

At Weyburn his case 


brief acute 


corridor out 


was diagnosed as 
schizophrenic 
Schizophrenia, a severe 


episode 
mental distur- 
bance that some now believe to be caused 
by an upset in body chemistry, is marked 
by hallucinations of various sorts. Yet in 
eight Hospital, 
working with thousands of schizophrenic 
patients, this is the sole case of self 
appearance that Dr. Humphry Osmond, 
head of the hospital, has encountered 
A hospital in Cowley, England, reports 
an old man, with a large tumor in the 
left side of his brain, who started seeing 
the image of himseif “exactly like look 
ing in a mirror.” It lasted for about a 
minute, during which it aped all his 
movements, and it came back on several 
occasions before his death two months 


years at Saskatchewan 


later. Yet one researcher reviewed eight 
hundred other cases of intracranial tumor 
of which one hundred had visual hallu 
cinations of some sort: none saw himself 

The temporarily schizophrenic patient 
at Weyburn saw his double only once 
in a lifetime; the man with the tumor 
at Cowley saw himself several times in 
a period of 'two months. The double of 
one subject, a young English electrical 
engineci 
ment. It has been found that a number 
of epileptics see their double at the 
time of a periodic seizure—either just 
before or just after an attack. Occasion- 
ally the experience even replaces an at 
tack 

Such a case was a brilliant 


is ‘with him every waking mo- 


young 


architect in England, who developed 


When he was 
thirty-eight he was sitting in his office 


epilepsy at thirty-three 
one morning talking to a_ builder-con 
ractor when he glanced toward the en 
trance and saw, materializing through the 


closed door and then approaching the 


desk, his exact mirror-image complete to 


the monocle he himself was wearing 
Only one detail was different. The archi 
tect had lost a leg in a grenade accident 
ind limped slightly on his artificial leg 
The double walked with no limp 

The contractor noticed his employer's 
asked 
if he felt unwell. The contractor recalls 
‘He did not 


the door and 


pallor and vacant expression and 
answer. He was staring at 
seemed not to hear me 
After a second or two he got up, walked 
He then 
looked at me, 


to the door, and tried the handle 
came back to his desk, 
and said: “Yes. Where were we? Oh, yes, 
i know 

The architect's own account was some- 
what different: “I felt like paralyzed. I 
could not move. I felt as if all my life 
left my body and went into him At this 


point he apparently lost consciousness 
for a few seconds. Then I and my 


double 


melted together into one body 
and one soul. Everything became at once 


so lifeless, empty, and meaningless, so 


unt ind so far away. I do not know 
how long it lasted, but it seemed ages 
to me. Finally ‘he’ left my body again, 
and I saw him walking slowly toward the 


door. On this occasion he was limping 
always do and 


somehow I knew that he felt tired and 


on his right leg, as I 


weary. He disappeared through the closed 
Then suddenly 
I felt an irresistible urge to go over to 
the door and to satisfy myself that it was 
I do not know why I did 


door without opening it 


really closed. 
it 

“After this experience I felt weary 
and tired, and much older. I had difficul 
ties in finding the right words and could 
not continue to discuss the technical 
points with my contractor. So I sent him 
away, and, as I felt headachy and sleepy, 
I went to my bedroom and lay down. I 
fell asleep, but woke up in a little 
while feeling fresh and fit again.” 

During the following year the architect 
had five more such episodes, each in the 
same place and at exactly the same hour 
of the morning the hour at which, 
incidentally, he claimed to have lost his 
leg in the accident. Finally, afraid he 
was going mad, he went to consult a doc- 
tor in Vienna. There, just after checking 
into his hotel, he walked straight into a 
tramcar—"“as though in a trance,” ac- 
cording to the sister who had accompa- 
nied him—-and was killed. 


Phantom images 


Such cases suggest to some students 
that autoscopy is the result of physical 
insult to the brain—chemical poisoning, 
tumor, spasm, a wound or irritation of 
some kind—that sets the brain to manu- 
facturing sense-signals as well as relaying 
them. It’s rather like a damaged TV scan- 
ner that stutters out random, extra elec- 
tronic impulses which make a phantom, 
extra pattern on the screen 

If this is so, autoscopy should be re- 
garded as a symptom of some kind of 
organic brain damage. And, indeed, Pro- 
fessor Jean Lhermitte, one of the world's 
foremost neuro-psychiatrists and one of 
the first to make a study of autoscopy, 
said in 1951, “What I want to lay stress 
upon is the fact that the apparition of 
the double should make one seriously 
suspect the incidence of a disease.” 

But there are many cases of autoscopy 
on record where examining doctors have 
been able to find no real physical excuse 
A number of patients with migraine 
commonly supposed to spring from un- 
conscious: emotional conflicts—have con- 
fessed to seeing their doubles, or to seem 
ing to move outside their bodies and look 
back at them. One California doctor has 
reported no fewer than eight such cases 
called hysteria 
has produced not only visions but also 


The emotional disorder 
some cases of self-appearance. Among 
appear to 
compensate for a lost limb or body-mem 
ber by hallucinating an unscathed double 

Psychiatrists 


the victims are a few who 


maintain that urgent un 
conscious conflicts can trigger the brain 
into playing tricks just as easily as can 


physical damage. Autoscopy. therefore, 


makes them seriously suspect the pres 
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ence of sickness in these personalities. 

And there are a few uncomfortable 
but compelling cases, like D. H. Law- 
that can be construed as being 
caused by great mental stress or great 


rence’s, 


sickness or both. Among them are the 
experiences of some who have sunk 
into the death-coma and been revived. 

One such case was cited by Sir Auck- 
land Geddes, at one time professor of 
anatomy at McGill and later the British 
ambassador in Washington. The subject 
had dictated an account to a skilled secre- 
tary as life was re-establishing itself. In 
it he described realizing he was so acute- 
ly ill with gastro-enteritis that he could 
not ring for assistance, placidly resign- 
ing himself, then becoming aware that he 
was splitting into two consciousnesses. He 
was located in the A-consciousness. 

“The B-personality I recognized as be- 
longing to the body, and as my physical 
condition grew worse and the heart was 
fibrillating rather than beating, I realized 
that the B-consciousness belonging to the 
body was beginning to show signs of 
being composite, that is, built up of ‘con- 
sciousness’ from the head, the heart and 
the viscera. The components became 
more individual and the B-consciousness 
began to disintegrate, while the A-con- 
sciousness, which was now me, 
to be altogether outside my body, 
it could see.” 

The narrator seemed to watch his body 
being discovered on the bed, the arrival 
of the doctor; heard the comment, “He's 
nearly gone”; saw the hypodermic injec- 
tion: knew the stronger heartbeat. Then: 
“I came back into the body really angry 
at being pulled back, and once I was 
back, all the clarity of vision of anything 
and everything disappeared and I was 
just possessed of a glimmer of conscious- 
ness, which was suffused with pain.’ 

But there are also cases on record 
where, by any liay standards, the victims 
are quite normal. 

A retired schoolteacher in England 
said she first saw her double when she 
returned from the cemetery after her 
husband's funeral. It was waiting for her 
in her darkened bedroom. Dimly con- 
scious of an intruder, the teacher said, 
she reached up with her right hand to 
switch on the electric light. The intruder 
made the same movement with her left 
hand. The hands seemed to meet, not 
with a touch but with a chill, numbing 
sense of the blood running out. Under 
the light the double was revealed to her 
dressed in identical widow's weeds, and it 


seemed 


which 


seemed to mimic her every movement 
suddenly and 
overwhelmingly drained of feeling and 
unbearably sleepy. She lay 
down on the bed and closed her eyes 


The schoolteacher was 
emotion 


Almost at once she seemed to feel life 
seeping back into her and when she 
opened her eyes again the double was 
gone. But it returned the next day at 
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for 
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dusk, and almost every day after that. 

The doctor who examined her could 
find no sign of organic disease or any 
other disorder beyond “a mildly obses- 
sional and worrying type of personality, 
with a tendency to depressive moods.” 

One doctor who had a single experi- 
ence of autoscopy was suffering from 
nothing more serious than flu. In other 
victims the only abnormality has seemed 
to be fatigue. In fact it appears probable 
that many normal people suffer self- 
appearances of which medical men never 
hear; they feel hallucinations are disrepu- 
table and stay silent about then. 

Significantly, from the one group that’s 
not reluctant to dine out on its personal 
experiences, however strange, come a 
striking number of accounts of autoscopy. 
These are writers, and one list of victims 
names fifteen world-famous ones, rang- 
ing from Goethe to Edgar Allan Poe 
De Maupassant, the French novelist, once 
asked a friend, “How would you feel if 
you had to go through what I experience? 
Almost every time when I return home I 
see my double. I open the door and see 
myself sitting in the armchair.” Jean 
Paul Richter, a German author of the 
nineteenth century, had hallucinations of 
himself from early boyhood. He wrote, “I 
look at him, he looks at me, and both of 
us hold our eyes in horror.” 


Who sees hallucinations? 


While many of these brilliant men were 
undoubtedly either physically or mental- 
ly abnormal, Dr. Kenneth Dewhurst, a 
student of autoscopy writing in the Irish 
Medical Journal, says, “It would be 
gross presumption to fix a psychotic or 
organic label to all such people.” 

In fact there is a growing conviction 
that hallucinations are a very common 
occurrence. A census undertaken some 
years ago by the Society for Psychical 
Research in England indicated that more 
than eleven percent of normal people had 
hallucinations of one kind or another 
at some time in their lives. And not long 
ago Dr. John Smythies, of the Saskatche- 
wan Hospital in Weyburn, said firmly, 
“The formation of hallucinations is a 
normal activity of the mind.” Some think- 
ers go still further and say that the 
formation of hallucinations is the activity 
of the mind; what we call the real world 
is simply that steady hallucination which 
is triggered by the stirring senses. When 
the senses doze, other hallucinations take 
over as dreams. But, sometimes, even 
when the senses are awake, there is inter- 
ference jamming, as it were — from 
some other source or sources. 

Psychiatry suggests that the source is 
our own unconscious selves. Research in- 
to extrasensory perception seems to 
suggest that the source can be another 
mind. Most religions suggest still another 
possible source. All three groups believe 
that special conditions, such as_ stress, 
sickness, fatigue or mortification of the 
flesh, can encourage the interference. 

And neuro-psychiatrists now add that 
among the minds so affected some will 
have the power of constructing a visual 
image in objective space from the strange 
signal. They call such people “visualiz- 
ers.” Goethe, for example, could volun- 
tarily hallucinate a flower, which he then 
watched unfold 

But victims of autoscopy don't conjure 
up their doubles by will. And even 
involuntary hallucinations, like most 
dreams, seem to make some sense. What 
sense is made by the appearance of one’s 
self to oneself? 

It seems a special experience, specially 
elemental, calling to mind the old super- 
stitious foiklore about twins, or man’s 
irrational dislike of being told someone 
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else looks like him. The signposts seem 
to point back along the road of racial 
memory to the savage who thought his 
reflection in the water or his shadow 
on land contained part of his life; even 
today Eskimos in remote areas believe 
that a photograph steals away part of the 
subject’s soul. Or the signposts seem to 
point to ethical man’s old war with his 
bad angel; or psychological man’s new 
war with his basic drives; or religious 
man’s belief in his immortal soul; or any 
human’s fierce clutching round him of his 
own identity; or some other, unknown 
convulsion in the hot, dark sump of the 
unconscious. 

Some cases make it easy to read mean- 
ings into them. The poet Musset’s double 
was all that he loathed and ifeared in 
himself: “It was myself,” Musset wrote, 
“but twenty years older; my features 
worn by debauchery or illness; my eyes 
seemed startled and my mouth cruel.” 
The double overtook him in a park near 
Paris one day, stared vacantly as it pass- 
ed, and then made a gesture of hatred. 

Yet a machine operator’s double was 
his own ideal—it always appeared con- 
ducting an orchestra as the machinist 
longed to do. Still another double appear- 
ed to a woman in the guise of her con- 
science, clothed in white, with “a Madon- 
na-like veil over the head.” It debated 
aloud the selfishness of a project she was 
considering. “I shall do what I like, you 
pious, white prig,” said the subject, but 
she gave up the project 

To those who have seemed to leave 
their bodies when sick or near death, 
the experience repeatedly carries the 
meaning of personal survival. Wrote one 
New York doctor, “If the whole world 
was to rise up and say that there was no 
life after one left the physical organism, 
it would not make one particle of differ- 
ence in my mind, as I am absolutely 
certain that I have been as free from 
my physical body as I ever will be.” 

Psychiatry suggests another possible 
meaning to the self-appearances. Every 
human being, it seems, has a body-image 

a shifting but ever-present kind of 
awareness of his own dimensions, shape, 
description and arrangement of members. 
Within limits, it alters according to cir- 
cumstance: the feet seem bigger if they 
trip clumsily, the fingers if they are frost- 
nipped, the head if it aches. If we go 
up in a lift, the central body mass seems 
to lapse downward, to surge upward as 
the lift descends. If a woman is wearing 
a hat her body image stretches to the tip 
of the feather that she must protect from 
accident; if a man is driving a car his 
dimensions stretch to include its width 
and length. 

Our body-image is with us constantly, 
wavering, bloating, shrinking, like a diver 
under changing pressure. 

But, unstable though the image is, the 
mind clings to it. Even when the body is 
altered or damaged, the mind may refuse 
to alter its body-image to fit. An ampu- 
tation is well known to produce the 
frequent phenomenon of the phantom 
limb, in which the patient keeps all the 
sensations of location and movement that 
he had in his real leg. 

Autoscopy, it’s suggested, may carry 
this one stage further. The architect with 
the wooden leg, whose double neverthe- 
less didn’t limp, may have hallucinated 
not just a leg but a whole, intact, exter- 
nal body. 

And, perhaps, if the mind can com- 
pensate in this way for physical damage, 
it may also compensate for subtler psy- 
chological outrage to its body-image. 

In what ways might our selfhood be 
so violated that we want or need to 
cust it loose from us, or ourselves from 
it? No one knows for sure. 
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You're having guests for dinner and 
want a fine wine to impress them; 


You're dining alone — just the two of you; 


You're having a fabulous dinner and 
want the wine to do it justice; 


You're having an economy meal and 
want to give it a lift; 


You're having some people for drinks 
‘ and want to serve them 
something different; 


You're having drinks and want more 
of the same wonderful wine 
you enjoyed last night; 


ee orona hundred similar 
occasions, is the time to serve 
chilled Jordan Crackling Rosé, 
the pink, lightly effervescent 
table wine. 


JORDA 


Crackling 


ALL CANADA KNOWS 
JORDAN WINES 


Ask for Jordan Crackling Rosé 


4 at your liquor store. 


DELUXE ELECTRIC EGG COOKER BY 
HANKSCRAFT 


Poaches 4 or boils 6 eggs auto- 
matically—-to your exact taste! 
No messy saucepans or over- 
cooked eggs! Shuts off automatic- 
ally. In lustrous chrome finish 
($/4.95). Four-egg model, 
ceramic bowl, chrome top 
($7.95). Perfect gift for the busy 
homemaker. 


AT BETTER STORES EVERYWHERE 


ELECTRIC 
VIBRATORY 
MASSAGER 


Ideal gift for the busy execu- 
tive or housewife! 15 minutes 
a day, in office or home, 
relaxes, eases tension, stimu- 
lates, gently massages. Deluxe 
contour styling, durable cor- 
duroy cover. Cho.ce of 3 rich 
colours. Polyfoam pillow, 
noiseless vibrating motor with 
rectifier ($/0.95). 
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Room and board 


On a recent trip to another Nova Scotia 
town a woman from Antigonish asked 
the hotel clerk to put two boards under 
the mattress of her husband’s bed, as he 
had a slipped disc and needed firm sup- 
port. The couple went out for the eve- 
ning and on returning the woman check- 
ed to make sure she got the soft bed 
and was annoyed to find no boards un- 
der either mattress. She called the desk 
but the clerk insistent that the 
boards had been she 
that they hadn't, and finally she hung up 


Was aS 


installed as was 


in disgust. On the way through the lob- 
by next morning she heard another irate 
guest berating the clerk 

three comfortable nights in 
but last night I felt as if I 
And damn it, 


this 


“I spent 
that 
were sleeping on boards 
looked 


there 


room 


when I under the mattress 


morning were boards!” 


* * * 


Two stand greet 
motorists approaching a new Kitchener, 


Ont Top sign: “This is not 


signs on a single 


subdivision 


a completed street—Use at own risk.” 
Bottom sign: “An excellent location for 
doctor’s office and residence.” 


* 


When 
her married daughter “I'm going to have 
tomorrow,” her 


a Montreal woman was telling 
the girls in for lunch 
four-year-old granddaughter asked polite- 
ly, “Are those the girls with the grand- 
mother faces?” 


* * * 


The Parade scout who keeps us posted 
on periodic doings along the CPR main 
Alta.. 
able to get to the telegraph key without 


line east of Bassano, hasn't been 
somebody seeing him, lately, so he had 
to send his latest dispatch slow freight 
It was on one of the last warm fall days 
when a section crew out thataway was 


heading west on its motor scooter, and 
there CPR’s 
dian eastbound about a mile ahead. Just 
ahead where the 


speeder could be readily swung off the 


was the streamlined Cana- 


was a farm crossing 


track—but curled up on the nice warm 
crossing planks mean-looking 
rattlesnake. The speeder stopped short 
and one of the crew tried to shoo the 
rattler away, but the comfortable serpent 
held his ground, spitting. On thundered 
the Canadian, whistle blasting—until an- 
other section hand swung a lining bar, 
whatever that is, and dispatched the snake 
just in time for the crew to rescue their 


speeder. 


Was a 


* * * 


A Saskatoon family on a visit to Re 
gina took their children to see the pro- 
vincial parliament buildings. The young- 
sters were so impressed by the experience 
that the fourteen-year-old son decided to 
sign the guest book on the way out. He 
signed with a proud flourish, only to be 
completely squelched by a glowering offi- 
cial who waved toward an imposing book 
open on a table by the opposite door and 
declared, “That's the register—what you 
just signed was the payroll.” 


* * * 


A story has been going the rounds in 
Ottawa about how it took the big ex- 
plosion that rocked the downtown area 
exactly an hour to wake a government 
steno. The blast occurred at 8:17 on a 
Saturday morning and it wakened her 
at 9:17 at her suburban flat. Why the 
delayed reaction? The answer is it took 
that long for the Canadian Press to get 
the story by cable to London where the 
BBC put it on the air. It startled the 


girls English father into telephoning 


trans-Atlantic to see if his daughter was 
safe in the upheaval that rocked the 
Canadian capital. And all he got for his 
pains was a sleepy and slightly querulous 
gasp of. “What explosion?” 


At Toronto’s busy Yonge and St. Clan 
corner a woman driver of a small English 
car stopped dead in the rush-hour traffic 
to let out a passenger 

The resigned male driver behind wait- 
until he saw the 


ed patiently enough 


two women up front were engaged in 


animated conversation. Then when two 
beeps on his horn brought no results 
he gently nudged his car into the one 


ahead and pushed it clear through the 


intersection 


for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. 


No contributions can be returned. 
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YOU’LL SEE THE DIFFERENCE as you admire the chic Parisian styling. ..YOU’LL 
FEEL THE DIFFERENCE —there’s less vibration, more comfort. YOU'LL LOVE THE 
DIFFERENCE in Dauphine’s low initial and operating costs! 
*Built ind extreme Canadian conditions, Dauphine’s standard equipment includes many extras. The 


Dauphine you Parisian styling plus rugged dependability. ..that’s what MAKES THE DIFFERENCE! 


Dealers from coast to coast 


a For the name of your nearest dealer write 
Automobiles Renault Canada Ltée., 8555 
Devonshire Road, Montreal, P.Q 
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